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ABSTR~ACT - <r 

Part of a fivte-plirt package (see. note) of' training 

Jaterials to teach interviewing Skills to human services personnel, 
his- trainer 's'workbQok serves as a guid^- for the trainer while-v 
conducting a training 'session;, It ptov^s a ,step-by-s^ep set of 
procedures for presenting the activitiey^for increasing; trainee 
skills in applying the concepts. 'It also explains the tiTaining 
ijE^Toachv parti^cipanV selection, ~ time schedules, the training 
setting, and °eqiiipitent needed!. The training procfram defines -the 
skills that interviewers need to ensure tliat as much relevant 
information as possible is exchanged during interviews, and it helps 
turn these skills iito lasting habits. Major topics covered in the 
flrst^ seven' sections of thi& workbook include how to motivate .clieats 
to fehow up for interviews," how to' prepare for initial interviews, how 
to listen' actively and use body language effectively, and how to use 
different types of. verbal responses to achieve objectives and- to 
encourage self-eipioratioij. The last section pf^J;he Ti"ainer's Guide 
contains procedures for* leading participants 'through their 
self-assessment ffl?:»s. A, trainer's outil^ne is contained in" the 
c^cuaent appendix,^ (KC) » 
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Preface 

This Iraining package is intended for those individuals charged with the responsibility of 
interviewing whether in the fields of rehabilitation, mental health, counseling, education, 
medicine, or socipTogy. The primary focus is on^he intgiview irj which the inteiviewee's concerns 
are of major importance and the excharige of inforqoation is required to attend to those 
'concerns. 

The development of this package was no simple task. A tremendous amoynt of support and 
consultation were received. In fact, so many people reviewed the material that it would be 
most difficult to list each person's name. However, we are particularty indebted to a number of 
Region VI rehabilitation-personnel who served on "user review teams" and provided input and 
suggestions from the trainer's viewpoint as well as the practitipner's Yiewpoint. Among those 

w©^®- ' ' ' 

AJ. Baker, Ari<ansas ^ - , , V 

Billy Brookshire, Texas * . ^ 

Llncki Doehne,. Texas . 
Laura Ferrary, New Mexico 

John Garland Flowers III, Texas ^ . 

Clyde Mdrtin, Oklahoijia 

Hardid 5klnner, Oklahoma 

AitQAJoms, Louisiana 

Lewis Urton, Arkansas 

Alton Wachitendorf, Arkansas 

Tom White, Arkansas 

Myma Breeden, New Mexico 

Steve Cumnock, Arkansas * 

Lonnle Current, Oklahonjd 

Jorge Garda, Texas 

Leslie Palmer, Louisiana 

Karen Sandini, Oklahoma ^ s 
'Anita Wocley,"touisiana 

George Wynne, Texas , ' « . 

RMS personnel also provided help. Among those include: Robert Akridg©, Bob Means, and 
Tim Milligan. 

A tremendous amount of support was provided by the RMS media section. So a big thanks 
is extended to David Sigman and his entire crew. 

Also, thanks to Jay Binns and Nancy Millard for the tremendous amount of typing and 
V retyping 'that was involved in this production. 

'Roy C. Fariey* 
Stanford E. Rgbin 
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Instructioirls to Trainer 



The Systematic Interviewing Skills Training Package 

The Systematic Interviewing'Skills Training Package consists of the following:' ' 
1 Systennatic Interview Skills; Trainer's Guide 
2. S^tematic Interview Skills: Participant's Workbook 

3 Systennatic Interview Skills: Typescript Manual » , « 

4. Tape/slide demonstrations of interview interaction. y 

Systematic Interview Skills: Trainer's Guide / 

This workbook serves as a guide for the trainer while conducting a training seiaion It provides 
a step-by-step set of procedures for presenting the skills to be taught which include "mini" 
lectures, demonstrations, and activities for increasing trainee skills in applying the concepts 

Systeniqtic Inten/iew SIdlls: Participanfs Workbook ' 

This workbook contains all of the forms and training aids that would typically bq^ distributed to 
the participants dunng the training session. It includes material needed for the varjous 
training exercises found in the Trainer's Guide and should be used in conjunction with the 
Guide * ^ , ' 

Systematic Interview Skills: Typescript Manual 

The typescript. is intended for use as a visual refererice to aib in understanding the taped 
dialogues and for referral in class discussion's. The excerpts are numlpered for easy reference. 

Tope/Slide Demonstrations of Inten/iew Interaction. 

These aids are includedTor use when contrasting effective and ineffectlye'interview interaction 
and for demonstrating how to apply the concepts tdught. 



The Turning Program ^ 

' Pqrtfcipar|t Selection 

Skills taught in the Systematic Interviewing Skills Training Package are appropriate fo; any- 
one responsible for conducting helping interviews. This-would include counselors, case- 
workers, social workers. piyObcrfogists. evaluatpps, supervisors, placennent specialists, inde- 
pendent living specialists, etc is intended for the general practitioner both experienced and 
inexperienced. ' ► . ^ * 

Number of Participants 

Beca'^use of the 'nature of sonne of the activities, and the training approach, th^ progKjjm 
does nqt lend itself well to large group instruction. With one trairuer, group size should be restrict- 
ed to a fridxinnunn of 12 participants. 

How to Use the Package 

The package is intended to provide the trainer with all necessary infornnation and nnaterials 
for conducting a trainir^g session. bbweveF. the Training Package should serve the trainer as a 
"working" package The trainer is encouraged to substitute and/or add exannple3 and 
training aids which are appropriate for the trainees K nnqv be necessary for the trainer to 
modify some of the activities to fit his training style and/or time cdnsiderations. The Trainer's 
Guide includes space to add points and additional or alternate activities. A trainer's outline is 
included in the appendix Once you become familiar with the content of the program, you 
fndy be able to do the training using only the outline supplennented with other training aids 
siJch as overtieods. charts, etc. 

•nr.. ^ \ 

The Training Approach . ^ 

The training approach is based ^pon a training model of tell > demonstrate > 

elicit description > elicit action > summarize — *— > assess which draws from the 

learning models of learning by listening, learning by observing, and leamir>g by doing. The 
trainer, in followirfg the Guide, will cover each component of the model with the following 
ou*line as^appropriate: 

!■ Definition 

li. Rationale ' 

|IJ.> Objectives" - f • * 

IV. Guidelines ^ 

V. Demonstration of N«n-Facilitative Techniques* 

VI. Results of Non-Facilitative Techniques 

VII. Demonstration of Facultative Techniques 

VIII. Results of Facultative Techniques * 

IX. Practice 

X, Summary 

'The demonstration of Non-Facilitative and.Facilitative Techniques include examples of 
multiple bfehcivlors. However the focus i,s on one specific technique at a tinr^e: 




Training Time Schedule ^ 

The training program is flexibly structured. The training program can be presented in'its 
entirety, that is. the trainer and trainees can meet for consecutive hours, with appropriate 
l^eaks. untij all the material is covered. Or the material can becovered in a series of separate 
training sessions. It is recomniendecl, however, that the material be presented in order and as 
close togett^ier timewise as possible. The program may be presented as is or in conjunction 
with other.tfaining packages. " ^ ^ x ' 

^ J , Training Setting 

^ Freedom from outside distwction and pdrticipant comfort are pEjmary considerations in 
selecting a training room. The training room should b^ arranged to allow free interaction 
among participants. The tt>om should be largQ enough for triads to interact without distraction 
from others However, guard agains] havingan oversized trainirig room since listeningto tapes 
is. required and an excessively large room may make this difficult ' - i 

Ecluipment Needed' 

If the Training Guide is followed, the folfowing equipment is necessofy: * 
^ C<5sisett§ Tape Recorder/Programmer • • ' 

« Slide ProjectoV.^ 

Participants will kie^equire^d to respond in writing during the program and will need pencils 
or pens. • * 



Group biscussion 



• Because of the training approach used, groyp discussion is an integral element in the ^ 
success of the training program. The trainer should make everyeffort to facilitate the e^tpressiion 
of participant reaction, ideas, etc.^v ^ ^ ♦ 

Optional Activities , 

Day 1 - Opening Activity 

1. instructions to Participants 

a> Systematic Interviewing Skills Training is about interacting with others with the^major 
focus on exchanging information.' 

' b. ^Fihd one person in the room you don't know well (or turn to the person next to you) 

c. Ybur task is to collect information from each other and introduce each other t.o the 
group, with some information about the person that interests ybu. 

"2. After S minutes, call the group together and go around with introductions 

3. Instructions to Participants 

Return to pairs and determine^hat the two of you would like to gain from this work- 
shop. Come up with one statement for the two of you qnd write it down^ Negotiate your 
differences so that you can arrive at one statement. 

4. After awhile, call tlje group together qnd collect each pair's statement. Either tape these to 
the wall or wrfte on chalkboard. ' . 

5. ' Look for trends Qnd address any issues. 



Day ^ - Opening Activity 

a. Present brief sunnmary of points covered the previous day. • * . 

b. Ask participants to sit quietly and think about the points. Ask them to think about jiow 
the previous day's activities relate to their jobs^ 

. "c. After about^two nninutes, ask participants to break into pairs and share one reaction 
^and/or on4 learning fronn the previous day. ^ 

Day 1 - Wind-Up - Feedback to Trainer 

Ask participants to connplete the sehtenqe stehi: 

I appreciate . . . ^ ' ^ ^ 
and/or 

I especial.ly like . • 
and/or 

- I resent .... * 

. and/or — , - * • 

I need nnpre of . . . 

and/or ' 
I need from this training more . . . 
and/pr 

I would like t6 see more of . . . 
— and/or 

I would like to see less of . . . , • - 



Ordering Materials 

Order fC>rms for all materials of the Systematic Interviewing Skills Training Package may be 



obtained by writing: 



Director of Training 

Arkansas Rehabilitation Research and Training. Center 

P,a Box 1358 

Hot Springs. AR 71901 
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Introduction to Systematic Interviewing Skills 

Introduction to Trainer 

Thi&,section presents the dfefinition. rationale, and ptiilosoptiy ofSystematiC Interviewing 
Skills and an overview of the training components, and the objectives of the training program 
The qbjecfives of this section are: ' ' " » 

1. To introduce 'trainees to the Systematic Interviewing Skills model. ^ 

2 To introduce and define the concepts *of Systematic Interviewing Skills. 

3 To present the rationale for the training program. * ^ , 

4 To present the philosopKy of Systerinatic Interviev^^ng Skills. 
5! To present an overview of the trafning components. 

6. To identify the objectives of the training program. • ^ ^ « ' 

♦ ' ^ >j 

""In presenting material from this section utilize as desired the points made uridereach major 
category. You may use all the points listed or you may only use a few depending upon your 
audience. Also blank space is prov[ded so that you may add points of your own. 




General introduction to Trainees 

^ - Page 7 omorkbook 

1. Generally spe^ak^g there are two types of inters^ews. 

2. There is the interview where the primoiy focus is on the interviewer and his/he> 
organization. Information is given to the interviewee and collected fronn the inti _ 
primarily to help the interviewer and his/her organizdtion/agency. Examples of this type 
of inteiview Include:. * • * 

a. The research interview where the researcher wants inforrnation to carry on his/her 
project. 

b. The journplistic interview where the reporter want^a story. ^ 

c The personnel interview where the personnel manager wants the right person for 

a job vacancy. * 
^ >^ , 

3 The second type of interview is where the primary focus is on the interviewee. Infornrjijtion 

is given to and c6llected from the interviewee primarily to help him/ her. Examples of this 
type include' ^ ' ' • 

a The social work interview where the social worker exchanges information vyith the 
inferviewee so that he/she can 'provide assistance to the interviewee ' * 

b The rehabilitation cpunseling interview where the counselor has as hiS/ t>er primary 
function, providing services to the clierit. 

c The employment counselpr interview where the counselor/ placement specialist seeks 
to place the client in the ryiost appropriate position. 

4 People who conduct the second type of interview include psycViologists, social workers, 
rehabilitation workers, coanselors of all types, placerri^nt people,*etc. ImjwWition to inter- 
view skills, these people need many other types pf skIIIs. 

5. Jhe focus of tt^i^ training program is on the second type of interview. 

6 We recognize that you will be collecting bnd disseminating some information in your inter- 
views that is intended to benefit only you anc*/or your agency/organization/section. This 
includes information that is required but does not directly benefit tfielnterviewee. However, 
trie primary focus of your interviews will be on helping the interviewee. 

7 Therefore, this traiiiing focuses on the helping interview. ♦ 

8/ ' ' 
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Definition of Systematic Inteiviewing SIdlls ( 
Paga 7ofWortcboQk . U 

1 ..Systemdtic Interviewing Skills are those skills required of the Interviewer to exchange Infer- 
mcation with dmother person in the nnost helpful nnanner during on Interview. 

2. Systemcatlfc Ipterviewirig SkHls involve those actions of preparing for the Interview and 
actually conducting an Interview. 

3. Systematic interviewing Skills Involve both verbal and non-verbal responses that enable 
one to facilitate the information exchange process and guide the interaction within the' 
Jntervie^o gs to -keep it goal directed. 

4. The major components of Systematic Interviewing Skills Include: (Page 7 of Workbook) 

a. Systematic Interview Programming 

b. information Exchange j 
' c. Exdhanging Information Non-Verbaily 

" d. .Exchanging Irtformation via Verbal Responding , ^ 

5. 

6. * 



Rationale or Importance of Systematic Inten^iewing Skills 

Page 7 of workbook 

1. Information exchange is the majorfocusofmOstlnterviews.Hence.youneed tobeableto 
guide thd direction of the discussion in an effective, yet unobtrusive manner. 

2. Since information exchange is the major focus within the interview you must be a skilled ^ 
interactionist. Systerrlatic Interviewing Skills should enable you to become a skilled inter- 

-actionist. 

3. You and the Interviewee are resources forpne another during the Interview. You are avail- 
able to use each other as resource&onty through Interaction . As you and thQ other person 
exchange verbal and non-verlxal responses, those responses allow or resfilct your usage 
of each other as resources. Systerrjatic Interviewing Skills allow you to use each other 
as resources. ^ ^ ' - 

4. Research revedlTthat many beginning. Interviewers do not generally possess Q stable 
^ repertoire of behaviors or techniques. They spend too much time talking, interrupting the 

interviewee, asking ciosed-endecfquestlons, making long awkward speeches, and laps- 
ing into long unplanned silences. Training in specific intervlewtechniques can result in you 
spending less time talking, interrupting thelriterviewee less, asking more open-ended 
questions, and maWng fewer irrelevant comments. 

5. •• • . . 



Philosophy 

Page 7 of Workbook ^ 

A. The Information Exchange Proeett 

1 . The major focus of your inteiviews Is on the exchange of information with the puriDose 
' - of heiping the person you are inteiviewlng. 

2. Exchanging information to heip anotti'er person can be visuaiized from the ijiustration 
on page 8- of yogr worlcbpok. 

3. I n temns of relevant inforitiation there is a l<nown dimension which includes information 
known by both you'and the person you are inteiviewlng.The blind dimension includes 
information that is not known by thq^^other person but is knbwn by you. The hidden 
dimension includes information known by the other person but not by you. Then there 
is an unknown dimension that includes information that is rdievant but is not known by 
you or the other person. < i 

4. In earty inteiviews, in comparison to all the relevant information to be known, that which 
is known by both you and the other person (known dimension) would be relatively 
srt^all. Information needed by^)ie person you are interviewing but is unknown (blind 
dimension) is relatively large. The information that is known by, the person you are 
interviewing and needed by you but is unknown to you (hidden dimension by person 
you are interviewing) is also large, gfT5 the amount of information not known by both 
(unknown dimension). The information awareness matrix as it initially emerges during 
earty inteiviews is presented on. page 9 of your workbook. 

5: The overall objective of thej^ormation exchange process would be to expand the 
known dimension, that is to make known all the relevant information needed by both 
you and the person you are interviewing. This would involve decreasing the blind, 
hidden, and uriknown dimensions. Page 10 of your workbook indicates how the infor- 
mation awareness matrix would look following effective information exchange. 

6. Decreasing the Inten^ewee's blind dimension. 

Earty inrttie interview process the interviewee needs much inforrpation. Extensive inter- 
' viewee participation and involvement is desired throughout the helping process but is 
very crucial during the early phases^he inteiviewee needs much information about * 
your agency/organization/section, it's role and function, seivices that aip offered, the 
objectives of those seivices, any eligibility requirerrieht^, etc. Just to make the decision * 
of whether or not your agency/organizdtion/sectton is the one that canfrieet his7her 
needs. Your role, and the interviewee's rights and responsibilitiesbre other areas to be 
discussed very early. This is information needed by the interviewee to participate in the 
decision making process and requires you to practice effective information disSemi- 
nation by knowing what information is needed by the interviewee and thamost effec- 
tive, efficient and helpful way to give that information. * _ 

7. Decreasing Ihe hidden dimension. 

■ The interviewee has much Information that ^ needed by you. You will probably be 
more involved with the task of collecting information'during the early phases of the 
helping process than at any other time. Hence, you need io know what information is 
important and the most effective and helpful way to go about cojiecting that fnfor-^ 
motion. The hidden dimension Is decreased through the facilitation of interviewee fr§e 
expression and self-reveoling behCMor across all relevant information collection areas. 
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8. Decreosing the unknown dimension. 

The blind dimension is decreased via effective information dissemination. The hidden 
dimension is decreased via effective information collection. During this information 
exchange process, additional information known by neither you nor the person you 
are interviewing becomes known. The unknown dimension is further decreased via 
informatiorv collection from external sources, i.e., medical evaluation, psychosocial 
evaluation, vocational evaluation, etc. 

B. Engaging others in Interaction (Page of Workbook) 

\. Information exchange only occurs by interaction between you and the intevierwee. 
However, you will not achieve your objectives through just any type of interaction. 

* 2. Interaction can serve many purposes and can be carried out on many levels. It can 
function to structure our time with others in social conversatipn, helpfuLwork.oreven 
destructive actions. 

3. Hence, three basic ways of interactirig with others are ideVitified. They are: 

a. Destructive interaction 

b. Friendly discussion 

c. "Helpful interaction ' 

4. A definition of each is: ^ 

a. Destructive interaction • consists of hating responses, playing games, and on an 
international scale, war. This type of interaction communicates to the other person 

^1 that he/she is no good and you have v^ery little regar;d for him/her as a person.' 
Avoid destructive interaction. It has no place in the helpingjwterview. Information 
excfianged during destructive interactio^n does norfacilitate the achievement of 
your goals and can only resvit in negative consequences. fVleaningful information 
' is blocked and game playing may>esult: Do not make the inten^ew a gqme^ 

b. Friendly discussion • consists of sbciable conversation or chit-chat. We engage 
others in friendly discussion everyday and it serves to structure a great deal of our 
time with others. Friendly discussion certainly has its place, but it should occupy a 
limited space in the helping interview. J nf©rmation exchanged during friendly 
discussion does not serve to help the inteWiewee very much Jtjerefore, try to avoid 
introducing extraneous material such as sjriall talk, etc. Do Tiofinake the interview 
a social conversation. 

c. Helpful interaction • consists of goal-oriented activity that serves to assist others in 
obtairiing desired objectives. Therefore, the majority of ir^^erv|^w interaction during 
the helping interview should consist of this type. Information exchanged diTring 
helpful Interaction will serve the purpose of moving the interviewee through the 
process in th.e most effective and efficient manner. Do make the inlendew helpful 
Interaction. 
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C. FuhcMons of an Intenrttwer (^age 11 of Workbook) 

1. The focus of Systematic Intferviewing Skills is based on the assumption that the most 
successful interviewer is an effective: 

a. Rapport builder - . 

b. Information collector • ^• 

c. Information disseminator- 

d. Information processor 

e. Efficiency expert 

2. Functioris: ^ 

a. An. effective rapport builder'- If you are helpful you will develop and maintain a 
relationship that facilitates the information exchange process. Interact with 
Interviewee i^n such a way that it enqourages him/her to explore and discu! 
meaningful topics and allows the utilizatipn of information given. 

b. An effective information collector -li>bdan effective information collectoryou must 
collect jsufficient information from the interviewee in a facilitati\?e fashion. Knowing 
how to do so is important. 

c. An effective information disseminator - Not only is information needed from the 
intervi<5wee, but the interviewefe needs information from you to participate in the 
helping process. Therefore, if you are helpful, you will know not only ^at infor- 
mation the interviewee needs but how to communicate thotTriformation the most 
helpful way. 

d. An effective information processor- Alarge'amount of data is collected during the 
» interview. Process that information in such a manner that it becomes useful for 

assisting the interviewee. 

e. An efficiec^y expert - There are certain realtty factor^s that cannot be avoided in 
, helping. The Itonited amount of time one has to spend with the other person, many 

people to s^, demand for your time, etc. are but a few. Hence, effective inter- 
• viewers will cany out the above roles in an efficient manner. They will collect, dis- 
seminate, and process information, within a facultative climate? with little or no 
wasted effort. 

. 3. ■ ' . . • 

4. .•■ ' - ,' " ■ 

5. . . ■ 
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Overview of Components 

^ Page 12 of Workbook 

The following training connponents of Systematic Interviewing Sl<ills hcWe been developed to 
tielp 9ou carry out*the functions listed on ttie preceding page in the^mo^t effective and efficient 
manner. 

1. Systematic Interview Programming 

. o. '"Attracting 

b. Planning 

c. Structuring 

2. Information Exchange 

a. InfornTiation Dissemination . * 

b. Information. Collection 

3 Nonverbal Interaction Techniques ^ 

o. Positioning 

b. Observin^g ^ 

c. Listenina ' ^ , ^ * ■ 

d. Organipig ' . , * 

4 VerBbI Interaction Techniques 

q. Continue^^ 

b. Restricte'd-Focus 

c. Exploratory-Focus - 

d. Check 

e. Declarative "* 

f. Self-Expresslve . ^ . 

g. Interpretive r • ^ 
5. Interaction Profiles 

o. The Listener 

b. The Interrogator 

c. The Explorer^ 

d. The Reflector * • ^ 

e. The Informer 
The Self-Expres§er 

g. The Interpreter 
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Objectives of Systematic Interviewing Skills Training 
Page 13 of Workbook 

1. To define andteach those basic interviewing skills which influence the quality of infor- 
motion exchange within the interview. 

2. To expand yourresponse options enabling you to beconne a skilled Interoctionisf in carry- 
ing out your major function of exchariging information within the interview. 

3 Identify moment-to-moment responses uSed to collect and disseminate information. 

4. Identify response modes/styles and interaction profiles. 

5 Suggest a response style that will facilitate thQ most self-expression thus enhancing the 
information e)^change process. 

6 Provide a set of tools which will allow you to evaluate your interview behavior. 

7 The purpose of this training is not to teach personal adjustment counseling skills. Persoridl 
adjustment counseling requires additional skills beyond those taught in this program. The 
fpcus here is on interviewing, not counseling 

8 ' * ^ ^ 
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Systematfc Inlerview Programming 



Introduction to Trainer 

ThiS'Se'ctipn presents the definition, rationale, and objectives of Systematic Interview Pro- 
gramitiing.'Systennatic Interview Programming is then broken into three stages; attracting the 
inteiviewee, planning the interview, gnd structuring the intervjevy setting. The definition, 
rationale, and guidelines for carrying put each step are presented. Trainees are asked to 
contrast the impact of effective and ineffective Systematic Interview Programming activities 
dnd 'are given the opportunity to practide^the suggested techniques. The objectives of this 
section are to influence the trainee to: , • 

A Program interviews systematically." 

2. Take actions that increase tt»e likelihood of a persoVi appearing for an interview. 

3 Develop interview objectives and strategies to achieve those objectives. 

4. Structure the interview setting so as to enhance the information excharige process ^ 

When presenting matenal from this section utilize only those points under each major 
category ypu deem appropriate for your group. Additional space is provided for you to add 
your own points.. « - m, 



Definition of Systematic Inten^ew Programming 
Page 17 of Workbook ' 

1. Systematic Interview Programming refers to those actions tqken prior to the inteiViewlo: 
q. Attract the interviewee and encourage his/her arriviijg for an inteiView.' , ^ 

b. Plan the interview by developingAobjectjves and strategies to achieve \hos6 objectivds. 

c. Structure the interview setting so as to faflWtate the information exchange process! 

2. Hence, the focus of Systematic IriterviewPrograrrirrilng is'&H'actions directed at Attracting, 
Planning, and Structuring. 
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Rationale or Impoftanca of S)(stematic lmeiyie¥r Programming 

Poge 17 of Workbook ^ - - ^ " . ^ 

1. There is an infinite variety of "Wrong" strategies and onV a few"Ri^t" strategies. There 
is an infinite variety of "Wrong" ways to conduct an inteiview and only a few "Right" 
ways., Systematic interview Prograrnmirig,enhances your chances of empioying,"Ric|hf' 
strategies and conducting an inteiview the "Righf way ' . ^ 

2. Much time is wasted in preparing an inteiview if the inteiviewee tjecomes a "no-show." 
Attracting actions heip induce and motlvatp the inteiviewee to show. 

3. You might be overwheimed'with the massive amount of data about a person that "couid . 
be" reiated to his/her goais. it is easy to become bogged down in interaction and lose 
sight of productive objectives for guiding the interview. % •\ 1 

Planning actions facilitate a goakJirected "game-pian'^hot will serve to give diiectlonrb 
the interview. It vAW aid you in knowlr\g where you are. where you have bee,ft<pnd where you 
sfill need to go in the information exchange process. < 

4. The information exchange process is facilitated by attending tc^ environmental variables, 
interviewee variables, and self variables in a systematic way. "Attracting, Planning, 
and^trycturing actions enable one to,attend to those^ariableg.. . 



6. 



Objectives of Systematic inten^ew Programming 
Pagf 17 of Workbook 



1. To motivate the interviewee to come for an inteiview. 

2. To enable one to guide the interview systematically. ^ 

3. To create an environment conducive to effective information exchange. 
JnfobOild Jn success for your interview. 

5. 
6. 
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^ step I - ARracHng the Interviewee 

Definftion of Attracting 
Page 18 of Workbook . 

I^Attracting refers to activities that are intended to draw forth a desired response fronn the 
interviewee. 

2> Attracting is an attempt to motivate or induce a person to desire an interview. 

3. Attracting refers to the act of appealing to a persoqto insure his/her appearance at an 
interview , ' 

4. Attracting iricludes informing a person of the who, what, when, where, why, and how of the 
^ interview in such a way that it encourages or motivates a person's desire to come. 

5. 



6. 

-7. 
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. Rcrtionale or Importance of Attracting 

1 People must appear for services before they can be effectively served by your agency or 
organization. ^ ^ ^ "^y 

2. There is some evidence to suggest that you must do more tha«-8imply make apjioint- 
ments and expect a person to appear. The person's appearance is not dh quforriatic 
event regardless of his/her needs. . 

3. In fact, a study done of persons referred from one psychiatric hospital tq.^]' comnnunlty- 
based rehabilitation center indicated that approximqtely tyo-thirds foiled to appear.* 



6. 



* Wolkon. G.W. "Characteristics of Clients Qnd Continutty of Care into the Community."" Commu^Hy Mental H#qNti 
Journal, 1970.6.215-221. ^ ' - . . 



Objectfves Of Attracting 

1 . To maximize the possibility tnat a person will appear for service. . 

2. To increase your effectiveness at motivating others. 

3. ' . • - - « 



' Guidelines for Effective Attracting'' 

_ ^ Page 19 of Workbook 

1. ne<^|te-upoh your mode of communication. ^ 

Elaboration by Tral ner^ 

'How do you usually make your inteiview appointments? R may be by ptione, 
in writing, or in person. This may depend on your agency's/organization's 
general practice and on the particular per5on you are making the appointment ' 
• for. Take lnto\consideration all variables in deciding on how to extend your 
invitation. • \ - . . 

2. Decide to whom tt^e invitation will be extended. 

Elaboration by Trainer? * 

In most cases this will be to the interviewee/but in some cases, it may be to a 
person's parents. gu^Tdian, spouse, etc. ' 

3 Be sure the person knows exactly who the interview is v^th. 

^ Elaboratiqp by Trainer: 

Identify yourself and your agency/organization clearty. 

4. Inform the person of what will happen. ^ ' 

Elaboration by Tralnen < 

For example, this is an initial screening interview. 

5. Inform the person of whece the interview will take plac^. 

Elaboration by Trainer. ^ ^ 

For example, 2631 South Elm Street, The Dyer Building, Room 33. SorT^etimes a 
. more precise location might be required, especially if there is.no receptionist, 
such as third flpor, fourth door on the right at the end of the hall afteryou getoff 
• the elevator. 

Onform the person of how to get to the interview. 

Elaborotionby Trainer 

If this is the initial Interview for the intervleweeryou rtiay send a map outliriing 
how to get to your office. More sp^ific instructions about what to do upon 
arrival might be calleaior, such as "Report to Mrs. Harris at the front desk and 
tell her*you have an appointment with me. She will direct you to my office." 

7.. Inform the person of when the Inteivirw will take place. 

Elaboration by Tralnen 

^ ' The tifne and dateiof4he Interview. For example. 1 0 a.m., Thursday, February 1 6. , 

8. Inform the perspn of the general purpose or the why of the interview. 

Inpboration by Tralnen ^ . 

^ For example, "To talk about how this agericy may help you." 



'Adapted from Anthony. W.; Pierce. R.; Cohen. M. Th# Skills of DkignolHc Planning. Amherst. MA, Carkhuff Institute of 
Hunrwin^Technology, 1979. 
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9. Encourage the person to appear by presenting him/her with a personalVeason to appear 
Elaboration by Trainer: 

Stress and emphasize the specific benefits that the appearance may bring. 
Communicate thot it will be to the person's advantage to come Jo the inter-' 
view.'TJjjie general fomnatJoLdoing this Is: "I understand thiat (Information 
regarding the persons possible interest in your agehcy/ortaanizatlon). I 
(personal expression of your interest in the persOfn).'* Aa^example is found on 
page 21 of your Workbook. 

10 Whenever possible, attempt to get a personal con:)mitment from the person. 

Eiaboratlon by Trainer - 

If you are extending an invitation by phone or persoxtal contact. aJlacnpt to get . 
the pJ^rson to commit Jo conning. You may say sdmething like "Will you be 
there?" or any question or statement that encourages the person to indicate ^ 
that they will sKow for the interview, y \ ' ^ , 

,1 1. Follow-up if necessary. 

Elaboratiorl by Trainer 

Sometimes it may be necessaryj to follow-ijp your initial invitation with a re- v ^ 
minder, especially if your initial irritation was issued several weeks or mpnths 
before the scheduled interview. . , . • 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for AttroQtinglhe interviewee. Discuss each. 

12. . ^ ' 



Oemoitstrote ineffective Attracting 

Ask trainees to" turn to page 20 of ttieir workbook and cohnplete E)fercise 1. 

( Demonstrate Effective Attracting 

Ask tibinees to' turn to page 21 of ttieir workbook and complete Exercise^ 

Practice Attracting 

1 . Ask trainees to turn to page 22 of their workbook and corTiplete Exercise 3. 

2 Ask trainees to turr> to page 23 of their workbook and connplete Exercise 4. 

Note toTrainen For Exercise 4 you nnight suggest-half of the groiip develop 
statement for an initial interview ond half for a subseqi^nt interview . 



Additional or Alternate Attracting Exercises 



\ 
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Summary of Attracting 

1, Attracting action nnay seenn like such a sinnple skill that it need not be addressed. But 
remember, therefore many "no shows" for interviews. 

^ 2. Attracting will maxinnize the possibility that a person will "show" for the iriterview, 

3, Inform the person of the who, what, when, where, how, and why of the interview, . 

4, Add a personal note to communicate the possible benefits of the interview for the client. 

5, Watch your "no shows" decrease. - 

Self-Assessment 

Ask trainees to turn to page 24 of their workbook and complete the. self-assessment guide 
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step II - Planning the Inten^iew 

Definition of Planning 
Page 25 of Workbook 

^1. Planning refers to fomnulatirrg a^progrann of action for the interview. 

2. PlanNng involves determining q^jectives and developing strategies to achieve those 
objectives. 

3 The result of Planning is the development of one or more of the following types of objectives 
^ with discussion topics to achieve those objectives: 

^a. General objectives - objectives thatyou would want to achieve with every person Page 
25 of the Participant's Workbook presents a partial list of some general objectives for 
the initial interview. ^ 

b Specific objectives - objectivesjdeveloped for a specific person. These are individual- 
ized objectives that may not be appropriate for everyone. Page 25 of Participant's 
Workbool< presents examples of possible specific objectives. 

c Moment-to-Moment objectives - general and specific objectives are established prior 
to the interview. Monnent-to-Moqrient objectives are those objectives that arise as a 
result of interaction during the interview. They are rtot planned beforehand. As a 
result of interaction during the iriterview you may become aware of a very important 
topic that needs to be explored. Hence, your objective becomes to explore such 
topics in depth and in a systematic fashiori. The exploration of personal adjustment 
problems often becomes a Moment-to-Moment objectK'e. Page 25 of Participant's 
Workbool< presents examples of possible Moment-to-Moment objectives. 

4. , 

5. ' 
6- » 



V Rationale or importance of Planning 
Page 25 of Workbook 

Present the following: 

1. Planning facilitates theiinformation exchange process during the interview, wheieas the 
absence of Planning retards that process. 

2. The absence of effective Planning actions results in wasted time, inadequate information, 
and possible damage to rapport. 

or asl<: • 

1 . Why is Planning important? What would you hope to actomplish by Planning? List the 
* /results of Planning. 

2. What would you expect to happen in the absence of Planning? List the results of poor 
, Planning. 
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Guidelines for Effective Planning 

Pcig«^6o(Worf(book 



1. Develop a general "game plan" which will guide your activities no matter who Is being 
Inteivlewed. 



^ There are certain topics that need to be discussed with ^veryoneiduring an 
Interview, especially an Initial Interview. There are also objectives thot are 
appropriate for every Inteiview, Be aware of these objectives and 'discussion 
» topics and develop your "game plan" accordlngly.^A suggested guide for 
developing this plan Is found on the top of page 27 ojthe Participonf s Work- 
book. The rest of page 27 of the Paltlclpanf s Workbookpresents an example iri,^^ 
condensed form of how this is carried out In an initial inteiview. 

2. Develop specific objectives for each person qs appropriate. 

Elaborcriioit by Tralnen 

' Oftentimes you may have informatibn about the person prior to the interview 
^ (e.g., from referral souite. old files, personal knowledge). Hence, you may 
be able to develop specific objectives for that individual person that would not 
be objectives to achieve with eyefyone. 



3. Allow your general and specific pip-interview objectives to be moderated by moment-to- 
moment objectives that develop "cJuring the Interview. 

Elabofcrtion by Tralnen 

Stay attuned to what the person is experiencing. A Moment-to-Moment objec- 
tive may take precedence over c general or specific objective, fhte dlscusston of 
personal adjustment problems may arise during the course of ttie Interview, 
Explore them Jn depth even though not planned for. Attending to Moment-to- 
Moment objectives will have a lot to do with ttie success you will have in 
• achieving your general and specific objectives. 

4. Do not become so Involved in ttie content of forms that you miss whdt fs really being 
communicated. Be aware of wtiat is happening wiflrthe person and respond appropriately. 

Elabofcrtion by Trainer: y 

guideline Is' very much related to thgprecedlng one. Oftentimes there are. • 
many forms to be completed, espelclally during ttie liiltial Interview. In fact, your 
primary "game plan" may consist of only the pbjecttve to complete forms. 
Hence, you can get so involved Inachievingttiatgoalttiatyouforgetyouhave 
*a "person" there. Respond first to the person. Make every effort to keep your - 
Interview person-oriented as opposed to form-oriented. 

5. Develop Interview objectives and strategies In written form. Do not rely on your memory for 
. all topics ttiat shoulctt>e discussed. ^ ^ 

Etaboffoflon by Trainer: / ' 

Experienced Interviewers mayscoffdt this guideline but it is still a principle worth 
ttiinklng about. It is very easy to forget a relevant topic In ttie absence of a 
writtpn step-by-step plan. That is why most people have a shopping list before 
going grocery shopping. They may know exactly what they want. But how 
many of yog have torgotter) a very important item Intt^ absence of a grocery list? 
Airline pilots also utilize a "checkllsf ' when preparing ttie plane for lake- 
off. imagine ttie consequences of forgetting an Important item ttnere. 
Most^of you may * know exactiy what needs to be discussed during an 
InterN^eMf. Writing It qown ensures Its coverage. Itvery v^eii nnaysavea great deal 
of time in ttie long run. Taking ttie time to record your plan is an efficiency step. 



Elaboration by Tralnor: 
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6. Review objectives prior to each interviewee contact, 

Elaboration by Trainer: 

A^review of inteMew objectives prior to the person's airival should provide 
purpose and direction ior the subsequent inteivlew interaction. This will help 
you know exactly what you want to discuss to accomplish your objectives. v 

7. inform the inteMewee of the inteivlew objectives. 

Elaboration by Trainer: 

By reviewing your ''ganne plan" prior to the interview, you became aware of all 
the topics you vvant to discuss. When you inform the interviewee of those 
objectives, the person becomes aware of what needs to be covered during the 
Interview. The result may be that the interviewee learns to approach the inter- 
view in the same goal-oriented systematic manner as you. The chances that all , 
topics will be covered v^ll thus be enhanced. 

8. Be flexible. Do not rigidly and inflexibly impose your "game plan" on the interviewee. 

Elaboration by Trainer: - . * ^ 

There is a difference between being systematic and being rigid. The best 
"game plan" in the worid may go out the v^ndow once the person arrives 4 
All your,written objectives may have to wait as a result of a rinore important 
moment-to-moment objective. Remember, stay attuned to your interviewee^ 
and systematically, but flexibly, achieve your objectives. 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for Plooning the interview. Discuss each. 

9. 



10. 
11. 
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Demohstrota Ineffective Planning 

Tell trainees they can turn to page 3 of Typescript Manual and follow lypesfeti^t as you play 
on excerpt from one of Tom James' Inteiviews. At the conclusion of the excerpt osljtralriees to 
complete Exercise 1 on page 28 of Workbook, 

Demonstrate Effective Planning . ^ 

' Tell trainees they can turn to page 9 of their Typescript Manual and follow the typescript as 
you plan an excerpt from another Torp James Inteiview. At the conclusion of the Interview ask 
trainees to complete Exercise 2 on page 29 of Worlcbook, 

Practice Planning 

Trainees will now begin to develop a "general game plan" for an initial inteiview. Instruct 
them to do the following exercises; 

1. Turn to Workbook, page 30. and complete Exercise 3, Following comptetion of that exer- 
cise, discuss objectives as a total group. 

2. Hove trainees complete Exercise 4 on page 31 Following completion, discuss as a total 
» group. - ^ 

3. Turn to Workbook, page 32, and complete Exercise 5, Following completion. discV^ss as a 
totol group. _ 

4. Trainees should now have at least a tentative piarvfor an initial interview. Point out that what 
they hove in their plans are general objectives. They may develop some additional, 
specific objectives and additional topics to discuss in order to achieve those specific 
objectives based on the information they have about the particular person they will 

, be seeing. « . 

5. Inform trainees that the remainder of the program wiU consist of discussing those things 
thnt wHI help them cany out the systematic format presented on pages 30. 31, and 32, 

For example, point out that you have already c^/ered two important areas under the 
heading "What is the most effective and efficient way to exchange information and achieve 
objectives." Those are (a) Attract the' interviewee, motivating him/her to come to the 
inteiview. arid (b) Plan the interview. Knowing whatyou are afterwill certainly enhance your 
chances of getting it. 

Additional or Alternate Planning Exercise 
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Summary of Planning 

1. Planning allows you to develop an inteivlew plan that Includes the objectives* and strate- 
gies forocWeving those objectives. 

2. Three different types- of objectives v/ere discussed. ' 

3. Planning allows you to provide direction to the interview and ensure effective Intervievrtng. 
6. \ 



Self-Assessment 

Ask trainees to turn to page 33 of their workbool< and complete the seff-assessment guide. 



sel^ossess 
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step III - Slnichiring the Inleivlew Sotting _ ^ 

Deflnltlon of SInicturing 
Pag«34orwoifcbook 

1 . Stmcturlng refers to arranging contextual varkables so ttiat ttiey facilitate rattierttian retard 
tt>e InforrTKrtlon exctiqnge process. 

2. Arranging the lmnr>edlate setting of ttie interview so ttiot it will be most conducive to ttie 
exchiange of infornKitlon, 

3. Arranging the environnient In such a way that Interest In the liiterviewee Is communicated. 

4. _ 

5, 



RationaJ« or Importance of Struduring 
Pcig#34ofWoricbook 

Present the fallowing: 

1, Physical arrangement of the Interview seeing can facilitate or retard ttie exchange of 
Information. 

2. Physical dinnenslpns of the helping setting are related to whether ttie Interviewee Initiates 
and Invests him/herself In the Information exchange process, 

or ask: * 

' 1. Wh^s Structuring Important? What can be achieved by Structuring acth4tte 
of effective Structuring. 

2. What would be the consequences of poor Structuring? List the results of Ineltective Structur- 
ing actions. -N, ... 
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Guidelines for Facllltattve StrucKirind 

Pog«35ofWoffcbook 

1. Arrange furniture so as not to hove physical barriers between you and the Inteivlewee. 
Place chairs opposite each other, ' * ^ 

EtaboffoHon by Trainer 

A desk Is helprful when completing forms, but try to arrange your chair, the 
Inteiviewee's chair, and' the desk so as not to hove the other person sitting 
across from you on the other side of the desk. Barriers between you and the 
person you're InteMewIng may kiecome a barrier to open communication 
and retard the Information exchange process. Barriers most often communi- 
cate negative rather than positive things. Along with eliminating a possible 
borri^rto open communication, mis will allow you to observe the person more 
fulVi a topic that will be discussed In depth later. 

2. Whenever possible have chairs of same or similar type and of equal height. 

Elaboration by Tralnon 

Have you ever noticed the difference In chairs In most helping professions? 
Usually the Inteivlewer has a large, padded, swivel dhair and the Interviewee 
has a small straight-backed unpxidded one. What do you suppose might get 
communicated to the Inteiviev^ with that kind of chair arrangement? To 
ovoid negative communication try to have your chajrs of slrrillar type and 
equal height. This communicates a sense of equality and portnership andAvllJ 
enhance the achievement of objectives. 

3. Asjwelfidt furniture Is comfortable, 

/ Elaboration by Tralnon 

If the Interviewee Is very uncomfortable, he/she may be more Intent on getting 
the Inteiview over with than exchanging Information. Whenever It Is In your 
power, to It that your furniture facilitates the Information exchange process * 
and does not retard it. . * . 

4. Control noise or distracting voriables. phone cdlls. knocks at the door, otrtslde noise, etc. 

Elaboration by Tralnon 

Try to prevent the Information exchange process frorji being Interrupted. Utilize 
"DO NOT DISTURB" signs, have secretary hold calls, etc. Also close windows if 
necessary tcS cdetrol outside noise. Do not have the Interviewee competing ' 
with distractions. 

5. Provide a meeting place w^re confidentiality can be assured. 

Eloboration by TralnoR^ \ 

Do not expect the Interviewee to provide a great deal of meaningful and 
relevant personal information In a meeting place where confidentiality Is 
lacking. Since ijnuch Information of a personal hature Is often needed In ypur . 
Interviews to achieve objectives. Interview the person In a setting conducive to 
confidentiality: ^ 

6. Putxiwoy things you dp not wish the l/(terviewee to see. 
EloboraHpn by TralnoR 

nies of other persons, papers, fofrns. medical and psychological reports. your 
lunch. Playboy. Playglrl. etc, should be put away prior to the Interviewee enter- 
ing your office if you do not want him/herto see them. Keep your desk clear of 
anything that might distract the person and fnterfere with the Information 



exchange process, 
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7. Control temperature Within the interview setting. 

Elobofotfon by Trainen ' , ^ 

The interviewee shouid be made as comfortable as possible. An interview 
setting that is too hot or too cold Is not conducive to exchanging information. 

8. Control lighting withfn the interview setting. ' , * 

' EloboraHon byTrairMtn ' ^ - 

The interview setting stDould be as pleasant as possible. Proper lighting can* 
facilitate the information exchange process whereas poor lighting may not. 

9. Be sure the interview setting is accessible. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

■ Check to be sure the interviewee can get intoyour office. Look for obstacles in 
the aisle. Remove boxes, arrange file cabinets, etc. so that the interviewee will 
not be bothered with rlirining an obstacle course. ^ 

10. Personalize the interview setting: 

^ Elaboration by Tralneh 

Attempt to create a warm setting as opposed to q cold-tKird one. Decoration >5 , 
is one way you might do that, if you usually interview people with similar 
backgrounds and taste your degorations migtit reflect the person's frame of 
. reference and make him/her 'feel welcome and relaxed. 

11*. Structure the interview time. 

Elaboration by Tralimr: , 

Be sure sufficient time is allowed to achieveyour Interview objectives. Be aware 
" pf scheduling, and avoid scheduling too many people fortbo short a period. 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for Sti^cfUring the interview settir^g. Discuss each. 
12. . ^ ' ^ ' ..c ^ V 4 



13. 
'14. 
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Demonftrale Ineffective Structuring 

Ask trainees to turn to page 36 of their workbook and complete Exercise ^^ , 

Demonstrate Effective Stnjcturing 

Ask ffalrfees to turn to page 37 Qf their workbook pnd complete Exercise 2. " \ 

DenK>nstration InefTeetlve Structuring 

Ptay tape o! structuring Exercise 3 (demonstrating Ineffective structuring, an excerpt from o'ne 
of Tom James* inteivlews^. Ask trainees to turn to page 38 of workbook and list examples of popr 
structuring. Trainees will probably note the following: ^. . ' ' ^ 

1. Outside nolge ^ * .-^ . " 

"2. Phone ringing ' " ' - . ' , . ^ 

3. Interruptions ^ , • 

Demonstration Effective Structuring 

Pkay tape of structuring Exercise 4 demonstrating effective structuring, another excerpt from 
Tom James* interview. Ask trainees to turn to page 38 of their wort<book and compare and 
contrast this interview segment with the preceding -one. Trainees will probably note the 
followipg about the Iqtest interview segment: - , . * 

1. I^o outside noise . I ' . \ ^ 

2. PhorW does not ring ^ ; * ^ 

3. No inteniiptlons ' / , * • 
* 4, InforrTKanpn exchange is not impeded 

Practice ^Structuring 

Direct trainees.to Exercise 5)on page 38 6f their woricbook. 

AddHtonal or Altemdie Structuring Exercises 



Setf-Assessment 

Ask trainees to turn to page 39 of their woricbook and complete the self-ossessment guide. 



Summaiy of Systematic Interview Prdgramming 

Poga 40 of Workbook 

1 Systematic Interview Programming refers to Attracting the Interviewee, Planning the 
Interview, and Structuring the interview setting. ^ 

2. This allows you to en'gage the interviewee, create a climate that fosters the information 
exchange process, and guicfe'the interview in a systematic fashion. 

3. if you do this effectlvety, the chances of the interviewee showing are enhanced, direction , 
will iDe provided to the interview, and time will not^ wasted'. Objectives will be achieved 
and the interviewee will feel at ease and want to exchange information. 

4. The absence of or poor inteiview programming may result in: (1) the intervie^/ee not 
showing, (2) wasted time, (3) the interviewee being "turned off," (4) many distractions,- 
!(5) the information exchange process being retarded, and (6) failure to achieve your 

objectives.. 



Point 

This section'has presentfed some of the important Ingredients for effective inteiviewing. A 
'format for programming an interview fpr, success has t^n offered.- Thaf format is: * 

1 What are my objectives toi this interview? 

2. What information does the interi(jewee nee.d to achieve those'^objectives? 

3. What information do I need to achieve those objectiye.s? " [ >. . 

4. What is the most efffectlve-and*efficient way to go about exchanging this information and 
achieving my^^jectives? , ^\ 

The remainder of the training progrom is designed to assist you jn implementing the above^ 
format. The next section, on information exchange, well help you determine the topics that 
should be discussed during an interview. Subsequent section, exchange information via 
non-verbal interaction techniques and verbal responding, will focus on how to go about that 
process lathe most effective and efficient way. 

5. You now hove one more answerto the question on page32ofyourworkbool<.Whatisthe 
' most effective qnd efficierjt way to exchange information? That answeij^is— Structure the 

intierview setting.' 

6. Page 41 of your wbrkbool< indicates how the Systematic Interviewing format has been 
Implemented thus far. 

7. Let's turn our attention io Questions 2 & 3— What information does the interviewee need 
and what fnformation do^ou need? 



Information Exchange Purlng the Inteiview Process ^ 



Introduction to Trainer 

This section provides an extension of the planning discussion and focuses on the two 
aspects of information exchange— information dissemination and information collection. The 
definitions, ratibnale, and objectives of informatign exchange are presented and then infor- 
mation exchange is divided into: Step I, information dissemination and Step II, information 
collection. Each step is defined and the rationale and objectives presented. Effective and 
ineffective application of those guidelirles are demonstrated and contrasted., and trainees 
receive the opportunity to practice each step. The objectives of this section are: 

1. 'To emphasize the importance of information dissemination. 

2. To teach the types of information that are helpful durfng the intervlev/. 

3. To teach a helpful style of disseminating information. . , * 

4. To teach the types of information necessary to collect during an inteiviev\^. 

5. To teach a helpfuLinformation collection style, ^ 

When presenting material from this section, utilize only those points under each major 
category that you deem appropriate for ydur group. 
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Definition of Inform^on Exchange ^ 
Page 45 of Workbook 

1 . Information exchange refers to the process of collecting information from the Interviewee 
ond disseminating information to thejnteiviewee. ' ^ - 

2. It Is the process of reducing t^ie blind, hidden, and unknown dimensions of Information 
awareness and Increasing the known dimension leading to the achievement of 
objectives. ' " . - , 



Rotionaie or Importance Qf Infomriation Exchange 
Page 45 of Workt>opic 

1. The exchange of info rmation plays a major role in the interview. Only through effective 
intormation exchange can you achieve, your goals. * i , ' 

2. If you are to help the interviewee, you will need a great deal of information fror^ the Inter- 
viewee. ] ^ \ 

3. In order to become fully Involved in the helping pracess. the^rviewee will need a great 
deal of information from you. v 

4. Your goals cfnd objectives can only be accomplishedjhrough effective information- 
exchange. 

5. ' , - " ' 



Objectives of Information Exchange 
Page 45 of Workbook 

1. lo achieve one's objectives for the interview, 

2. To give the Interviewee the Information necessary' for achieving those^Bjectives. 

3. To get Information from the Interv^gwee that Is necessary for achieving those objective;^ 



step I - InformoHon Dissemination 

Deflrfmon of Information Dissemination 
Pog«46ofWo|kbook 

1. Infbrmcrtton dissemination refers to ttie process of gMng the person you are Interviewing 
InformaUon ttiat is not rea^ available to him/her 

2. Information dissemination includes both the kinds or types of Information useful to that 
person and the style and manner In which It Is given. 

3. Types of Information that rtKiy prove useful to the Inteivlewee will vary dependlngon the 
specific 'Interview Evolved. Ho^aver, during the Initial contact with the- interviewee the 
following major categories of Information might prove helpful. , 

g. A description of your agency/organlzatlon/sectibn and Its role and function as It 
relates to ttie Interviewee. , , 

. *^ b. A descriptlon.of your role and function. 

c/fh^ ihtervl^ee's ?ghts. 

d. The Intervlewee^s responsibilities. 

Informotion dissemination style refers to o riKinner of g^ng Information that encourages 
the other person's participation and Involvement. 

Rationale or Imi^orfance of infonnatlon Dissemination 
Page46orWoifcbook 

1 . Information dissemination effectiveness will have a lot to do with the degree to which the 
Interviewee Invests him/herself In your program. 

2. Informotioh dissemination effectiveness should positively Influence Interviewee motivation. 

3. Inforpnotion dissemination effectiveness helps to humanize the Interview process by 
Involving the Interviewee more In that process. 

4. The degree of Informatlori dissemination effectiveness can retard or facilitate yourrapport 
with the Interviewee. ^ 



Do FolloMring.ExerdM to Demonstrai9 the Importonee of InformoHon Disiemlnotion 

To demonstrate the Importance of Information dissemination and the Impact It may have 
on Interviewee motivatlofi qjid ttie Interviewer/Interviewee relationship, I would like for you to 
really get yourself Into the following situation. Just sit back, relax, and listen to the following: 

You aie In your office and you receive a call frofn the State Capitol, Office of 
Mr. $m{th. Director of all Agenc9 Personnel Trarisportation. Mr. Smith Informs 
you that you have been selected, based on your profile, for referral to a new 
• 'Fed&ral Agency. You are to report to a Dr. Falrface. who Is the agency's local 
restoration anajyst. YoiJ try to get a little mprelhformdtion, but Mr. Smith main- 
tains he*s not entirely familiar with the new agency. He does assure you that 
\ . woridng ff((c\ them Is In yocir best Interest, fie says that basically they are con- 
^ . cemed with placement and replacement of state employees such asyoursetf 
In an effort .to help people replize social gain and their maximal human 
potentkal. ' : . . ^ . ^ . 



you meet with Dr. Falrfdce thalDllowing day for ar^ Ir^ltiol Inteiview. On page 
47 of your worlcbook is a sumrTKify of what you found out and were instructed 
to do during yourflrst rr^eeting. R#vliwp€ig#47 of your workboolc and then use 
s pag9 47 to write down addltbnai questions you would have and any personal 
reactions you might have to such a meeting. ' 

InstnicNon to Trainer 

Allow time for participants to review the Summary of Meeting Form and to write 
down the questions they might have. 

Request that ttie participants report the questions they would have and their 
reoctions to such a situattonr-facllitate discussion and identify parallels with 
\he\T Initial Interviews. 

c 

Possible Points that might be made: 

{. There are many parallels between this situation and your initial interviews. 

a. Being selected for referral to an unknown agency/organization/ 
section. 

b. The confusing agency terrminology "referral status." 

c' Your title (e.g., social worker, evaluator, counselor, psychologist) 
d. "Helping** agency. 

2. Knowing "how much" and "whdt kind" of control any intervening force has 
over you Is very important. ; * 

3. Any secu^rity is better than no security. 

4. Another person'sHdea of self-improvement rriay not appeal to you. 



^ Objectives of Information Diss^minotloh 

Page 47 of Workbook 

1. To give the interviewee Information thdt rttay not be reodilvfavallable to him/her from 
other sources. 

#Pfo involve the interviewee in the decision making process. 

3. To proftiote independence. 

4. To encourage motivation. 
- 5. To enhance rapport. 




Guidelines for Faelll 



InformdjHon Dissemination 



ofWorkbooM 

NotoloTralnmr. / ) ^ 

You may want to dMde the group into triads and assian each a guideline wiHi ttiettask of 
developing an ^xomple of how toppply that guideline In a specific situation. 



\ 



The first 5 guidelines pertain ^specifically to your initial Contact with-thejnterviewee. The 
remaining guidelines pertain not only to the first interview but to all subsequent interviews. 

1 Explain the role and function of your agency/organizatlon/sectlon. 

EkiboroHon by Trainer. 

• The purpose of this guideline is to ensurathat.the person you are interviewing 
has a general understanding of your ogency/organizatlon/section and can 
make an adequatfe decision as to whether or not he/she can be best served 
by your agency/organization/section. This might include discussing, as 
appropriate, such toplcs^as: 

a. Your agency/organization/section's goals and objectives. 

b. Any eligibility criteria required of your agency/organization/ , 
section. 

c. The services offered by your agency/organization/section and 
how they might benefit the person. 

2. Explain how or why. the person was referred to your agency/organlzation/sectlon. If 
appropriate. - 

Elaboration by TralnoR 

Remember your experience with Dr. Fairface, and when appropriate explain to 
the interviewee how/why they were referred to your agency/organization/ 
section. 



3, Exptairryour role and function. 

EkiboraNon by Trainer: 

You very well may pkay many roles and perform many functions ttiot relate to 
the person you are Interviewing. Examples of possible roles you might play 
include: , 

• a. Advocate „ v 

b. Provider of services 

c. Arranger of services 

d. Team nnember. 

Whatever your roles and functions are, facilitate the person's understanding of 
what you do that retates to him/her. 

4. Explain the confldential nature of your relationshilp witti the person. 

Boboralion by TrainMr: ' 

Confldentiality may be an Important Issue to ttie Inteivlewee. It is Important for 
ttie person to know ttie llmitsof confidentiality regarding Information collected 
during ttie Interview. Failure to provide ttils Information can result In much 
Information of a personal nature being yrtthheld. 
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5. Provide the Inteiviewee with infomnotion'regarding tiis/her rights. 

JBoboration by Trainer: 

This information may hav6 a lot to do vsnth how much the person gets involved 
in ydiur program, if he/she tias rights such as the foiiowing, expiain therri to the 
*^ person. 

a^^ght to apiSeai and the appeal process ; 
b. Right to administrative review an^ the review process 
' c. Grievance procedures 

d. Civii rights 

e. Other 

6. Explain the contents of any form the interviewee is asked to sign. 

Elaboration byTralnen 

inforrn the person of the purpose of each form and why their signature is 
necessary. 

7. Expiain any actions and responsibilities required of the interviewee by your agency/ 
organization/section. • 

Eloboration by Tralnen 

This'jnciudes, the what. why. when, where, and how of any actions or responsi- 
biiities^of the person.Such information makesthe actions more purposeful and - 
may enhance the chances of the person carrying out those actions. 

8. Ensure that your information dissemination is a vehicje for promoting independence and 
involvement. . — " — ^ 

Eloboration by Tralnen 

When providinginformation, your primary responsibility is to better prepare the 
person to rtKike appropriate decisions. Therefore, avoid prbvidinp inaccurate 
or incomplete iriformation and being selective or biased in your presentation 
of information. Remember the person has a choice, so provide information 
within a choice context. • 

9. Communicate information at the interviewee's ievel of understanding. ' 

Eloboration by Tralnen 

When communicating information to the person utilize language that cor- 
responds with his/her background. Avoid using confusing terminology. Jargon, 
etc. 

1p. Avoid presenting too much information at "one shof ' during the interview. 

\ EloboraHon by Tralnen 

Too much inforiTKition presented at one time can overwhelm a person. Top 
much would be cbnsidered that amount which exceeds what the particukar 
person can assimiterte at one shot. x - ' 

1 1 . Provide information In a well-timed fashion. 

tkiboraflon by Tralnen 

Information will be IrKippropriote if not given at the right time. X 
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12. Make sure thdt the Interviewee has. understood the Information provided. 

Boborallbn by TralMT. ~ ^ '^ t * ^ 

You may ask the person to '^feedback" his/her Interprettatlon of Information 
provided or use some other approach to determine the InteivleweQ's levetof ' 
comprehension. ^ 

1 3. SumrtKirlze the significant content of the lnte,iview discussion as the Interview approaches 

its end. , . ^ - ' 

' ' ' • 

Eloboranon by Tralim: . - 

Via this summary, it should be made clear to the persoi^ou are Interviewing 
those steps which you have agreed that you will take anffthat he/she vyrtii take 
prior to your next interview, fhe purpose of subsequent interviews should also 
b^ touched upon in this summary. 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for effective information dissemination. Discuss 
each. ^ 

14. 
16. 




Demonstrate Non-FociiHcrtfve Information Dissemination 

1. Play tape/slide presentation of non-facllttatlve infomnation dissemination, 
alnees to do Exercise 1 on page 49 of ttieir workboolc. 

Demonstrate Focilitative infonnation Dissemination. 

1 . PIdy tape/slide presentation cif facilltatlve information dissemth'ation. 

2. AsIc trainees to do Exercise 2 On page 50 of tneir workboolc. 

Practice infonnation Dissemination 
A. Exponding Goms Plon \ 

1. Ask trairiees to return to the plan they are developing for an initial interview on pagd 30 
of their workbook. Instruct them to add any topics to the "information to give to 
^ * interviewee" that were not included and they now see as necessary. 

p. Rols-Play - v * . __ 

1. Ask trainees to pick one or two topics to practice disseminating in'pairs. 

2. Pair trainec^s and allow about 2-3 minutes for practice. 

3. Switch roles>and repeat. . 
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Summary of Information DissenHnafion 

Direct Trainees to page 51 of their workbook^ 

Review of Guidelines for Information Dissemination ^ 

In summary, the following Information dissemination guidelines can be considered when 
disseminating Information to the Interviewee during the Initial and subsequent interviews. ' 

1 . Information Is to be provided, to the person to promote Independence and to Involve the 
person In the decision making process. The interviewee becomes better prepared to make 
appropriate decisions when he/she has sufficient Information with which to make those 
decisions. » 

2. Specific Infomnatlon needed by the person you are Interviewing might Include: 

I. The role and function of your agency/organlzation/sectiori ^ 

a. What It Is • • 

b. What It Is not ^ ' * 

c. Ellglbllily criteria Jf any 

d. Ellglbllily process 

e. Services provided 

• f. Potentkal contribution of services for reaching objectives ^ 
g. The referral procesis 
~- II. Your role and function 

a. As an arranger/coordinator of services 

b. ^ a dl^^ct provider of services • ' " 

c. As an advocate 

d. As a team -member 

III. Confidentiality ' 

IV. Rights of the person being Interviewed * 

a. Right of appeal 

b. the appeal process ^ 

c. Right to administrative review • / 

d. Civil rights , ^ ^ 
^ V. Responsibilities of the person being Interviewed 

— , VI. Other • . ' 

3. The rrxanner in which Information Is disseminated Is Important. HerKe, judgement Is called 
upon to consider such things as: 

Language level used 

b. Amount of Information ^ 

c. Timing of Information ; ~ 

4. Rnoily. o summarization of the significant content of the Interview discussion might prove 
helpful to both you and the person interviewed. 
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Information Dissemination ' 
Turn to pcig0'52 of Woricbook 

What It Is: Providing interviewee with infonnation or dote ttiot ore not 

- readily ovaiioble to him/her. 

Whot It Dom: , Enhances interviewee's decision making ability and facilitates 

^ ^ . effective joint planning. 

Why It Woiks: Reduces the blind dimension of Interviewee's l<nowledge and 

facilitates a positive relationship. 

How To Do It: ,Know the type of information rieeded bv^he pereon and pro- 

vide it while attending to: Language used, arpount given, and 
• timing. 

When and Where To Do It: Throughout your contact with the interviewee, w'rth special 

emphasis on the earty phase and especially the initlai interview. 



, Self-Assessment 

Asl< trainees to complete self-rating guide on page 53 of their workbooks. 
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Integrating the Components 

Page 54 of Workbook 

' Utilize the relevant information awareness matrix and the Systematic f nteiview Programming 
Format to discuss where you have, been and where you are going in the training program. 

A. Systematic Interview Programming Fomriat-From the Inteiviewer's Perspective, ^ 

1. A review of the component just covered has helped you focus on question number 
two: What information does the interviewee need tolichieve objectivfe^qnd to sorrje 
degree question number 4: What is the most effective and efficient way to exchange 
information. See page 54 of workbook. ^ ' ' 

Si 2. When we talked about specific types of information such as role and function of your 
agency, yc^r role and furiction, the interviewee's rights and responsibilities and the 
various topics artfcJ subjects that provide the inteiviewee with information needed^gr 
him/her to participate in the decision making process and become ah active involved 
partner in your intfeWiew, we" helped answer question number 2. Hopefully you tiave 
' realized the importance of effective information dissemination and have expanded 
your plan you are developing on page 30 of your workbook. 

3 When we talked about styles of disseminating information we helped answer question 
numbek4. By attending to language level used, amount of information in one shot, 

' timing of information, making sure interviewees understand information, ond 
.summarizing toward. the lend of the interview, you ensure that, your inforhridtion 
dissemination i& a vehicle for promoting inteiviewee involvement and independence. 

4. Let's see what effect this has on the information awareness matrix. 

. Relevant Intormation Awareness— From the I nteiviewee's Perspective . 

1 Explain- Your objective for the inteiview is to expand the known dimension of 
information awareness. That is done by decreasing the blind, hidden, and unknowr) 
dimension. . . ' 

2. Information^dissemination effectiveness will facilitate the reductioD of the person's 
blind dimension by making known that information that has been blind to him prior 
to the interview. \^ \ 

3. Following effective information dissemination the informafion awareness matrix rriight 
look like the on^on page 55 of your workbook. 1 

4 It is now time to turn our attentiort to reducing the hidC(en dimension of relevant 
information awareness. The inteiviewee has a great deal of iriformation hidden frpm us 
at the onstart of the inteiview. " ^ • 

^. That process is facilitated by focusihg on question number 3 of the Systematic Inteiview 
Programming Format— What infornnation do I need from the interviewee to achieve 
objectives? ^ * " . 
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step II - Informcitlon Colte^pn EffecKveness^^ 



Definition of Infomno^on Colieetion Effecti^ness^ 
Poge^ of Workbook 

1. Information collection effectiveness is defined as the process of gathering inforrnation 
from the interviewee to help achieve objectives. ~ , 

£ Emphasis is placed on the quality ancfnot Just quantity of information. It is the quality that 
serves as the criterion of information cpllection effectiveness. Quality involves, to some 
degree, quantity and style of gathering important information. ' ^ 

3. Thferefore, emphasis will be placed on being selective in the information^sbught. Although 
it is rather easy to advocate a process of selective infomniation collection, it is difficult to 

\ implement in practice. It requires a type .of "x^linical intuition." 

4. "Clinical intuition" can be thought of as the ability !o sort information, integrate such." 
formulate new questions, and proceed with the interviewee on the bdsis of still existing 

• informational gaps until you think that you have obtained an optimal interview-based 
5 understanqling of the" interviewee. * 

^ %^ • ' . v^-' ^ " • ^ 

' h . - ■ > \ 
Rationale ,<$fTm|>ortarice of Infon^ 



i^e.^ of Workbook 
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Present .the following: ^ \ \ * . • ''V Ti' ' ""A ' 

1. You are responsible for"gettlng4o knojy" thei:>e^oh-^Q|ilireinfeTviewin^^^ 

much information, must be pollected from him/l^r. Eart\(frinfei^Ws ar6 very important 
stages for infdnariation collection, since at these points thejnter>^ewee'fias Vn opportunity 
, to present his/her problem(s)/expecja1>ons and provide^much relevsant background 
' Information necessdry for th^ achievement of your goals ando^)JeCt|ves. • , 

2. it is stressed that the greater the amount of relevant jnformation.ac^Mfcc^tJuring the 
intervi^. the t>etter you will.be dble to determine ufjansWe*r4d qudfstfes^Ts^ater. which 
must be answered to achieve your goals .and ?>bjectlves. , ' ' 

3. Unriecessary information gaps about the interviewee at the end of the interview can result 
in (a) the failure to reolize the irpportance*of afranging for cerfairv type? of services you 
have available, and (b) the subsequent failure to meet ^als apd objectives*. ' 

or ask: * • ^ 

1. Why is Information Collection Effectiveness irriportant? What woulc} yoti. hope to, 
.acc<5mplish by being an effective information collector during the interview? List the 
'possible results df effective Information Collection. - 0 ^ 

2: What would you expect to happen in the absence of effective Information Collection? List 
7 the fDossible results of poor Information Cpllection. 
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Guidelines for Faciiitcrtive Information Collection 

Page 57 of workbook 

1/Know what you want to achieve durihg the interview. 
Elaboration by Trainer 

This refers badk to the planning aspect of systematic inteuview programming^ 
and simply means, know what your objectives are and th^lppics you need^o ^ 
. discuss in order to achieve those objectives. 

2. Review any available pre-interview information on a person prior to the interview. That 
/review of already available information carf provide a basis for developing an interview 
plan for a particular person. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

■ ^ Pre-interview information can facilitate the development of specific objectives. 
Such a review will cue the interviewer: (1) to what he/she already knows that 
need not be discussed further, (2) to what he/she already knows that should 
be discussed further with the persoh.and (3) to ontapped areas of information 
which still musfbe explbred. From this inforrriation, a plan can be developed. In 
the total absence of an interview plan, time is wasted as direction Will 
"develop" during the interview. , 

3. It is unnecessary to collect every conce&able piece of Information about the interviewee 
in order to get a full understanding of him/her. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

You would be operating in an ir\efficient manner and creating an unnecessary 
burden for yourself if you attempted to collect every conceiyable piece of 
Information about the person. Some informdtion will sinnply be irrelevant and 
some can be inferred from other information. Think of each piece of infor- 
mation as analogous to a piece of a jigsaw puzzle and the distinct picture 
yielded by the completed puzzle as analogous to an accurate understanding 
sought via the integration of oH information available to the person. It is obvious 
that not every piece of the jigsaw puzzle is necessary for the puzzle assembler 
to draw the picture whichihe puzzle will yield. Some puzzle pieces are totally 
unnecessary to achieve such a task, some are of minor importance tjecause 
their content can be fairiy accurately inferred from the partial picture yielded by 
the interlocking of several other puzzle pieces. This is also the case when it ' 
comes to independent pieces of information and the development*of an 
accurate understanding of the interviewee. ^ 

4. A piece of information is important to collect if it will help you understand the interviewee. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

The significance- of a piece of information is-determined by its effect on your 
ability to make differential predictions regarding^ 

1. likelihood of successful completion of your program and interviewee 
satisfaction. 

2. iDotential difficulties which might arise, 

3. interventions necessary for overcoming such difficulties, and 
' 4. probability of the success of such interventions overcoming difficulties. 
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5. Avoid a "facts with minimum meaning" information collection approach. 
/ ilaborcrtion by Trainer: 

^ Much of your time allocated for information collectibn could be wasted if a 
"facts with minimum meaning" approach is utilized. A major problem inherent 
. in the "fact^ with minimum'meoning" approach is that you obtain a partial 

picture of the inferviewee in a significqr>t topic area, As a result, erroneous 
• deductions can lead to a failure in your program. Gijideline number 6 can 
- . _help you ovoid a "facts with minimum meaning" approach. 

Note to Trainer: Solicit a topic area from trainees and demonstrate a "facts with minimum 
meaning" approach. 

6. Facts~often gain in significance through additional exploration of related interviewee 
feelings, actions, and thinking. 

Eiaboj^otion by trainer: 

Behaviorally orient your interview by exploring the person's thinking, fefeling 
- and actions that relate to the facts being gathered. Regardless of the topic 
area being explored, if ^ou attend to how the person feels, what he/she 
thinks, and the attions he/she is performing or not performing those facts will 
gain in significance. - ' ' 

Note to Trainer: Using an example from 5. demonstrafe how to explore the person's feelings, 
thoughts.-and actions as they relate to the topic area. 

^ , 7. Systematic exploration of relevant t opic are as during the in^erviewincreases the likelihood 
— that you will obtain "factual information wFth maximum meaning." ^ 

Elaboration by Tralnen 

Systematic topiealexplorationoccurswhenyoutendtofocusonatopicuntilit 
^ has been optimally discussed or until the interviewe^initiates a topical switch. 
The opposite ,of systematic topical exploration would be the shotgun 
, • V • approach characterized byfrequent jumping from topic to topic. A review of 
your "game plan" prior to the interview can reduce the likelihood of thiie 
shotgun approach occurrir^g arid can help prepare you to systematically 
guide the interviewee to. and through relevant areas of discussion. . 
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8. You will more likely leam more relevant Information about the lntervlewee*if, wtille Inter- 
viewing, you often covertly ask yourself questions about the person which tend to guide 
your focus. For example: * * 

a. "What do I know obput the interviewee?" ^ ' \ 

b! '"What tl^ need to know about the interviewee?" ^ ^ 

Elaboration by Trainer;/ 

When talking with a 'pejson, ask yourself questfbns about liim/her whose ^ 
. answers appear necessaryfoVan optimal understanding of the person. Thdse 
questions tend to provide direction for guiding fhe interview interaction, They 
aid you in knowing where you are (wtiatyou know aiready-and what you still 
need to know) In the information collection process-and wtiere to proceed - 
next. Covert questions acf as d guide to your overt information Collection 
behavior in such a way that the probability of achieving ah Qptimol Cinder- 
standing of tjie interviewee is greatly increased. -This facilitates the develop- 
ment of moment-to-moment objectives mentioned in the section about 
pfenning, . * ' 

In thetotal absence of relevant coverf questions, refevanttopics are more likely - 
to be discussed in a shotgun approach.. That often results in: 

1. failure to explore any particular topic in depth, and 

2. difficulty in sunnmarizing and documenting what you know and WhatyoO 
need to know on j3ny particular j^levant topic. 

9, Use questions with moderation during the intervtew. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Yqu need not apologize for asking the interviewee questions. Appropriate 
\^ questiops can^cllitate expToratibn of the srgnificance of-pastjand present 
events which milght otherwise have been igryDred by the interviewee. In 
addition, questionsi^can help the person to tmk that he/lshe is considered as • 
the most reliable source of infprrrtation abdijt him/herself. However, use tf^e 
direct question approach in moderation. When questions are used in' 
moderation, the interviewee is more- likely to perceive you as an "interested 
partner" rather than a "grand inquisitor." 

10. When you already have information aboutth^HntprviewQe, pretending not to.possess such 
can be counter-productive. * . . . ^ . 

Elaboration by Tralnen ' 

Violation of this rule car^\*nderminethe interyiewer/interviewee relationship by 
creating a situation where interviewee cojOperation is reduced as a resuft of 
lack of trust. Such behavior can also lead to you being perceived by the " ' 
interviewee as a "grand inquisitor" or a type of "government investigator." ^ 

' Ask -trainees to suggest other guidelines for Effective Information Collection. Discuss each. 

12. ■ . 

13. 




Demonstrcrte Non*Facilitative Infoirndtion Collection 

4. Ploy tape/slicte demonstrofioh of non-facilitative information collection. 
2. Ask trainees to do Exercise 1 on page ^ of thejr workbook. 



Demonstrate Facilitotive Information Collection 

1. Ploy tape/slide demonstration of facHitative information collection. 

2. Ask trainees to do Exercise 2 on page 59 of their workbook. 

Practice Information bollection 

A. Developing Infoimafion Collection Topic Areas ^ ^ 

• 1 . Trainee discussions: Turn to page60 of yourWbrkbook and develop major Information 
Collection Categories and sub-topics to <Rcuss for your iQltial inteiview, 

2. An example of 0 Rehabilitation Counseling initial inteiview is illustrated on*page 61. 

3. Following completion of exerciseTallow trainees toshare theirtopics with ottiertrainees 
who have similar job roles. I 

B. Expanding Game Plan ^ * . . 

. Ask trainees to reexanrjine the plan developed for an initial interview on page 30 of their 
workbook. Instruct them to add any topics to the "information to getfrom interviewee" 
that were not included but seen as necessary now. 

C. Role-Play 

i. Ask ^rainee3 to pick one or two topics to discuss in a role-play situation. • 
^ 2. Pair train^s and allow about 3-4 minutes fdr practice. 
3. Switch rples and repeat. 
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^ Summary of Infomiation Collecfion ^ 

. Direct trainees to turn to page 62 of their workbook. * # * * 

Review of Guidelines for InferrTjdtioQjCollection 

Often it is helpful to obtain a cornprehensive understanding of the interviewee dyrfng the 
inteivfew. fhot unde rstanding is greatly a function of your ability to achieve the objectives 
found in your interview plan. Although, you do not have to collect every conceivable piece of 
information about a person, obtajp^ much informati&n as possible relevant to the achieve- 
ment of your objectives. ^ " 

More relevant infomiation will be yielded through your interviews if you: 

1. Can discriminate^between relevant and irrelevant information ^o coHect, 

2. Have a pre-intak^ interview plan, 

' 3. Systematically explore relevant topic areas. 
.4/ Ask relevant questions at appropriate times but do not act like a "grand inquisitor," 

5. Avoid a "facts with minimum meaning" information collection approach. 

6. Facilitgte the deyelopmenf of rapport by allowing the interviewee sufficient freedom to 
express him/herself witt^in a logicqllystructured interview. How to do that will be the focus of 
our next two sections— NoVi-Verba I and Verbal Interaction Techniques. 

Self-Assessment 

Ask trainees to complete self-roting guide on page 63 of their workbooks. 



Integrating the 6bmponents 

utilize the Systematic Interview Programming Format and the Relevant Information 
Awareness Matrix to discuss where you have been and wliere you are going in the training 
program. . . 

A. Systematic Interview Programming Fomiar 

- Direct trainees to page 64 in workbook. 
' 1. The component just completed has helped you focus on question number 3 and to 
continue your focus on question4.. . j 

2. The development of major information collection topic areas and sub-topics to 
disGul^s hove hopefully allowed you to expand the plan you are developing on page 
30 of your workbook. ^ 

3. Some of the Jhings' discussed in this component that have helped you answer 
question 4 include the suggestions to be selective when collecting information, avoid 
a facts witrrmlnimuiTi meaning information collection approach, be systematic, and 
use questions in mo.deratiOn. 

4. Let's see how this affects the information awareness matrix. 

B. Inforniotion Awareness .Matrix \^ 

1. Again your objective is to expand the known dimension of relevant information 
awareness. You hove already reduced the blirid dimension by giving the interviewee 
^ information needed to involve him/her in the process. 

Z By following the guidelines in the Information Collection Component youVeduce the 
hidden dimension of relevant information by collecting information from the inter- 
viewee that will heip yo^achieve your objectives. • 

3. Following both effective information dissem[nation and collection, the information 
awareness matrix might now look like the illustration on page 65 of your workbook. 

4. Information that is known by both the inteiviewer and inteivi^wee has now increased 
a great deal by decreasing the information that is not known by the inteiviewee and 
inteiviewer. This facilitates a joint effort in achieving goals and objectives and allows 
helping to be a partnership affair. / 

5. It is r^ow time to continue fbcusing on question 4 of the Sysjjsrriatic Interview Pro- 
gramming Format and to examine how we exchange information with the H^terviewee * 
in non-verbal ways. 
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General Introduction to Section V 



Exchanging Information Via Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques 



Introduction to Trainer 



This section presents the definition, rationale, and objectives of Non-Verbal Interaction 
Techniques that are used to eJcchange information during the inteiview. Then, for training 
purposes. NorvVerbal Interaction Techniques are presented in four steps: Positioning. 
Observing, Listenlq^g. and Organizing. Each step is presented by defining eoch concept, 
stating its rationale and objectives, and suggesting principles for carrying out each step in on 
effective manner. Facilitative and non-facilitative'use of the techniques are contrasted and 
discussed and trainees are given the opportunity to practice and receive feedback on their 
use of the techniques. The objectives of this section are: 

1. To introduce and define a set of Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques that serve to initiate 
the helping process and facilitate the exchange of information. 

2. To teach trainees the skillsof exchanging information in a non-verbal fashion. 



Techniques. / , . 

6. To allpw trainees the opportunity to practice Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques. 



help you achieve your objectives. Utilize only those exercises for each step that seem most 
appropridte for your group. Beginning interviewers may benefit ftrom all exercises whereas 
experienced interviewers may need less practice. 




7. 
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Definition of Non*yerfoal Interaction Techniques 
Page 69 of Workbook 

1. N6n-Verbal Interaction Tectiniques are a group of helpful betiaviors ttiat initiate, in ttie . 
most helpful way, the information exchange process within an interview. r, Vy 

2. Techniques of exchanging information in a non-verbal fashion. <» 

3. For training purposes, Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques are divided into Jour steps: 
Q. Positioning - posturing the body. ^ ^ " - 

b. Observing - seeing the interviewee. 

c. Listening - hearing the interviewee. ' ^ - • 

* ♦ 

d. " Organizing ■ labeling and describing whqt you hdVe seen and heard and deciding 

and choosing how to verbally respond to the inteiyiewee. 



5. 
6. 



Rcrtionale or Importance of Non-Verbol Interaction Techniques 

1 Effective information exchange cannot occur unless the ihteiview^e is engaged in a 
^ helpful process. 

2. You and the interviewee must get involved in the process. 

-* 

3..PeopJe tend to become morij^involved when they perceive you are concerned and realty 
care for them.'They tend to give pertinent and meaningful information more freely and are 
more ready to assimilate information given. 

4. Non-Verbal tnteraction Techniques often communicate one's bosic attitude. A large 
advertisement was once displayed in a major airterminal which read "What we are speaks 
so loudly people cannot hear what we soy." The same sign may be appropriate foryour 

- offices. Your basic attitude may have. more to do with facilitating or retarding the infor- 
mation exchange process than any method or technique thot may be employed. 

5. From 60-80 percent of all interpersonal communication is non-verbal. Be aware of what 
you are communicating non-verbally and how it can facilitate or retard the information 
exchange process. 

6. Non-verbal communication is a rich source of data about the person you are interviewing. 
Much information is collected via this means. ^ 

7. . : 

8. ^ 

9. ■ - - 
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Objectives of Non-Verbal Interaction Tecliniques 

I. To set the information exchange process in nnotion in the nnost helpful nnanner. 
-2. To disseminate information in a non-verbal fashion. 

3. To collect information in a non-verbal fashion. 

4. To prepare oneself to/espond verbally at the most facilitative level. 

, 5. To foster or enhance involvement in the helping and information exchange process. 
6. ^ ' ' • 

7 
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step I - Positioning Techniques 

Definition of Positioning 
Page 70 of Workbook 

1. Positioning means assuming the best position possible for exchanging information. 

2. Positioning refers to the way you hold your body during the interview. 

3. Positioning is the act of arranging the different parts of the body into a posture tfiat 
facilitates the information e)(change process. 

4. Positioning is theact of communicating information to the* person you are interviewingthat 
says you have my total attention. 



Rotionole or Importance of Posltionihg ^ 
-Page 70 of Workbook 

1. Facilitatfve Positioning will put you in a position that is most conducivecfo'exchanging 
information. ^ ^ ' 

2. Facilitative Positioning enables you to communicate to the int^iviewee that you are 
interested in him/her.lhatyouare concerned about him/her, that you are'*with him/her,"" 
and he/she has your total attention. 

3. Facilitative Positidnihg puts you in the best position' tp collect information from the 
interviewee. It prepares you to carry out Steps II and III, Observing and Listening, in an 
effective manner. • 

4. Positioning is the basicstanceof involvement. Without involvement, interaction would tend 
to be, 'at best friendly, and at worsts destructive. 

5. Involvement is an attitude which corrimunicotes interest, concern, and a desire to help. 

6. Without involvement, information exchange will be less effective. 

7. Positioninasoys "fam fully available to you." 

8. If a person thinks you. are concerned and care about him/fier, they will be more apt to 
sharejnformation and listen more to what you soy. You will have more influence. 

9. The first few minutes of contact with a person are critical as the pattern of interaction tends 
to jDecome set during this time. Positioning helps set the pattern of interaction in a positrve 
direction. ' . • 

10. . ' ■ ' 

11. . ^ , 

12. • . • 
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Objectives of Positioning 
Pdge 70 of Workbook 

Ask trainee^ what they think will be accomplished by Positioning. Make sure^the following 
points are covered or present the followinjg points. - • 

1. To communicate interest and concern to the interviewee. 

2. To promote interviewee's involvement by modeling basic stance. 

3. To'deveiop a positive relationship v/ith the interviewee. 

4. To more effectively see ancj hear the person you are interviewing. 

5. To assume the best position to collect information through the sense of sight and hearing. 

6. ^ 
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Guidelines for Facilitotive Positioning 

Page 71 of Workbook 

1. Put aside what you aje doing and give the person you are interviewing your full attention. 

« Elaboration by Tralnen 

' You want the person, to perceivfe you as being interested in him/her. To focus 
your total attention on hinn/her requires you to put asic|le other thingfyou may 
be doing. This communicate? to the person your readiness to get involved with 
him/her 

2. Establish d proper distance between you and the interviewee. 

Elaboration by Trainen 

Proper distance can only be determined by you. It should toe a comfortable 
distance for both of you. You want to be as cfose asyou can without making 
the person too anxious. Each individual has their own "life space." Be careful not 
to invade the intervlewee's^Effective Observing techniques, to be discussed 
next, wilt help you determine if you have the proper distance or not. 

3. Face the person squarely. 

Elaboration by Trainen ^ ' . ^ 

* This means your right shoulder is bpposite the person's left shoulder and yofilr 
left shoulder is opposite the person's right shoulder. Again this placesyou in the 
best position for Step II, Observing, and communicates full attentiveness to the 
interviewee. 

4. Lean gr rotate your body toward the person. 

* » • 

Elaboration i;>y Trainen ^ 

Involvement is cprrimunicated* by leaning toward the person. In general, 
whenever we are interestedtri something, we tend to inclineourbody toward it: 
' We sometimes tend to rotate oUr body away from that in which we lack interest. 

5. Develop eye-contact. , , 

Elaboration by Trqinen 

Look toward, btJt do not stare, at the interviewee. Eye-contact accqmplishes, 
many things. Among them: it establishes contact betvveen you and the inter-, 
viewee, it^oys I'm interested in you. etc. However, always be aware of cultural 
aspects of eye-contact. In some cultures ey^'ontact is a hostile move; so be 
aware of this. ^ . ^ , 

6- Assume and maintain an "open" posture. " • - ^ ^ ^ 

Elaboration by Trainen- . 

Do not fold armsi cross legs, etc. This may serve as d block to communicatipn. 
Research indicates that "open-body— open mind" might Be an apt slogan. 
Not only do people seem to like ah individual with an "open body" position,^ 
they diSo are more likely to allow that person to have more influence in c hang- ^ 
•Ing their opinions than someone with a "closed" body position. 

7. Maintain a relaxed manner. • 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ 

Avoid a rigid posture. Don't be a statue, Sit^lert, facing the interviewee, and 
Inclining your body toward him/her but be^eldxed. 
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8. Refrain from distracting nnovennents. 

Elaborcrtion by Trainee 

Avoicf fidgeting thereby distracting the person you ore Inteiyiewing. This nnay 
connnnunicate impatience and impede the person's free' expression. Use 
gestures, etc. to communicate your point when you are tail<ing*but besjiii 
when the other person is taiking. * A 

9. There are special positioning considerations for certain types of interviewees. 

Elaboration by Trainer:. 

For exampie, when tail<ing with deaf persons, do not pufVour hands in front of 
your mouth. They may be reading your iips. Can yoiTthink of any others? 

Ask trainees to suggest other guideiines for Positioning. Discuss Boch. 1 

10. . ' ^ ' ' ~ I . 
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^ Demonstrate Ineffective iPositioning 

t. Ask a trainee to come up front. Perform the following behaviors: 

a Busy yourself with' something such as completing a form, drinking coffee, answering 
, the telephone, etc. \ * V ' , 

b. Do not face trainee squarely. * 

c. Leon away from t^a^ne^, if desk close by, prop your feet up. 

d. Do not establish eye contact. , 

e. At some point ^et too close or too far away from trainee. 

" f. Fold your arms and crosyf.ypur legs. ^/ ' * 



2. Tell trainees they have just obseived some of tlie common mistakes made in Positioning. 
You -just demonstrated* what not to do. Ask them to label the ineffective Positioning 
techniques you just performed. Be sure they name all of ttie behaviors you demonstrated. 



Possible Results of ineffecfive Positioning 

\ Page 71 of Workbook 

Ask trainees to discuss the possible results of ineffective Positioning. Jf appropriate, include 
feedback from the trainee in your demonstration as to -how your Positioning made him/her 
feel and What he/she thought about it. Be sure the followin^points ore covered. 

1 . The other person will be "turned off** by poor Posifil)Qi'r 

*2. The'^other person will not feel comfortable^. 

3;, The other person Mil think you do not care. 

4. You wilt not be in the best position to collect' in^midtioh from the other person. ^ 

5. The other ^rson may withhold information.^ 

6. What you say will nbt have as much impact. • ^ * 

7. Information exchange will finest likely cover surfqce topics. Nothing.will be dealt with In 
depth; especially affective emotional topics. j-- - 

8. Objectives of Positioning wilj not be achieved, i , ^ • 

9. ' ' ■ , ' • 
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Demonshrote Effective Posttioning 

1. Ask trainee to come up front so as to be seen by everyone. 

2. Assyume ttie correct position and hold for 15-20 seconds. 

3. Facilitate discussion. ^ 



Possible Results of Effective Posttioning 
P^e71 ofWork^k 

Ask trainees to discuss pSsible results of effective Positioning. Following^dre points that 
might be covered. Also if appropriate, ask trainee in demonstration what he/she thought 
and felt. -^--^ 

- -4. The other person will feel at ease, accepted, etc. ^ ^ . . 

2. The other person will think you are concerned for him/her and interested in hir^/her as 
a person. , 

* 3. You^ill be. able to collect information more effectively- 

4. Information disseminated by you will have more impact. 

5. You will have more influence. 

6. The other person will get more involved. 
- 7. 

'9. . . . ' r • . - 
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Practice Positioning 

A. piscriminoflon 

Ask trainees to turn to pbges 72 and 73 in wqrkbool< and dete/min^ which positions are 
effective and which are not and why. _ ^ ' 

B. Roie-Pkiy ' ' ^ 

" 1 . Ask trainetes to turn to the person next to them. Verbally guide them thrpugh the actions 
of effective Positioning. . ^ 

a. Put aside your workbook, papers, etc. 

b. Assume a comfortabie distance between you and your partner, 
a Fac^your partner squarely. 

d. Lean or rotate your body toward person^ 

e. Look toward the person. ^ * 

f. (Vlake sure you have an "open" postur^^^^^^ 

g. Remain relaxed. . . I ^ - 

h. Refrain'from distracting movements. 

1 Hold for 15. seconds. ' - . 

2. Say "now you- are regdy for the next step— Observing. But before we move 
on, lefs review and clear up any loose ends you may have about Positioning." 

AddirrSnal or Aitemate Trainhi9 Exeiteise^ * • 



.; Suni^maiy of Positioning 

1. Entertain questions, corriments, and reactions, etc. about Positioning. 

2. Summciiize major\x)ints. , " 
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^ StepJI • O^eiving Techniques 

I ft 
Definition of Observing 
Page 74 of Workbook 

t. The collection of information through the sense of sight. 

2- Observing rr^eansto watch, look at, take notice of, and examine. 

1 Observing is more than eye-contapt. It involves using the sense of sjght to take in every- 
t^i§9 that is going on with 'the person you are interviewing. 

4. Ttie ability 'to notice and understand the o\hefs behavior and appearance. 

5. • ; ' - ' ' ^ ' . ^ 

7 • . ■ • • • ' 



Rationale or Importanoe of Observing 

1 Actions speak loud^than words. Therefore, seeing things and understanding what they 
.mean can tell you a lot about the other person. 

li Observing enables you to recfeive nofhverbal clues from the interviewee which coxy help 
Vou respond to him/her gt the most fac^Htatlve level. 

3. Body language or pon-verbal communicohpn is a very rich source of dotafFrom 60-80 
" percent* of all interpersonal cqmrTlunication Is non-verbal. 

4 In helping interviews it Is IrlnportanT to pay as much attention to what the person Is doling crt 
to what h^/she is saying. . ' . ^ ^ 

5. - * ' 

' Objectives ofObservlrig 

1'. Th^ most basic and simple objective of Observing is to see the other person. 

2. The objective of seeing the person is to collect information, about what he/she Is ex- 
periencing. ' * < . 

3. To prepare yourself to respond to the person in the mpst facilitative manner.*the^ore 
/ jnfOrmqtibn^you have, the more helpful your response can be. ^ . 

4. ' : - • • 

5.. • ' ' . . ' 
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Guidelines for Faciiitotive Observing. . • 

Page 75 of Workbook 

1. Look at the person's Positioning. 

Elaboration by Trainer: I . . ' 

look at the way the person is holding his/her body. Consider the information 
that can be collected by focusing on this observation area. Hpw is he/she 
sitting in the chair? Does he/she slump? Is he/she sitting on the edge of the 
chair? Manifesting an "open" qj; "closed" posture? Inclining their body toward 
or oway from'yog? Manifesting a relaxed or rigid position? 

2 Look at the person's grooming 
Elaboration by Trainen 

This includes both mode of dress and personal hygiene. Consider the 
information^hat can be collected by focusing on this observation area. Is the 
person's dress neat or sloppy? Is he/she heat in appearance? What infor- 
mation might you get by Observing a person's grooming? 

3 Look for the person's level of activity ^ , ^ 
Elaboration by Trainer: 

Observe such things as how the person walks into the interviewing room. Is it 
, ^ briskly'? Does he/she appear to be alerl^ or drowsy? What can you Ipam about 
the person by Observing this area? . " 

4. Look at the person's gestures. . ^ , 

ElaboFotion by Trainen « 

Obser^ such things as hand qnd foot gestures. Does the person tap fingers on 
the desk? Swing his/her feet? Swing his/her arms wildly? What can you learn 
0 about the person, by bbserving gestures? ^ . . . 

5 Look at facial expressions. ^ \ 

'Eiabordtion by Trainen , 

Look to see if the person frowns, smiles, wrinkles face, etc. Look for nervous tics. 
Is'the faciaf Expression bright and animated or dull and lifeless? What can ^ v 

yoi^ infer from the person's expressions? ^ 

6. Look'for feelings. ' 

Elaborotion by Trainen ' . 

HCw the person feels yvill'have a lot to do with how much he/she will invest 
themselves in the information exchqnge proces?. They may feel good, bad, or 
indifferent. Sometimes it might be necessary to deal with the person's feelings . 
before attekipting to achieve your prior planned objectives. * • ' ^ 

7. Lo.ok for patterns in the person's non-verbal cx)mmunication. 
Elaboration by Trainen 

Patterns of movements can sometirijlis indicate much about what a person is 
m " feeling bnd thinking. But be cautious. Differeijt people express themselves in 
different vvdys. For example, r^DddingJthe head up and down meons agree- 
^ / ^ ment. to post people in our society, but in sorri^astem cultures it pr^eans the " 
/ ' opposite.Teople'offen respond consistentlytocertain stimuli. If they don't like 
what you are saying they may lean back in their chair away from you. They 
might cross their legis and arms. Sometirrfes when puzzled or confused people " . 
rub thelr necks or scratch their heads. Squirming in the chair rnay indicate 
lineosiriess, anxieV? etc. . , / , ' 

■• ■'■ ■ •• . . - ' ' ■ ' ' 
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8. Non-Verbal cues should present you with hypotheses to be checked out. 



Elaboration by Trainer 

Noh-V^rbal cocnmunicotion is a rich source of dote but you ore only formu- 
lating hypotheses about the person when utilizing non-verbal cues. Verify your 
hypotheses by checking th^m out with the person. You may hypothesize that a 
p erson. 4$ closed and defensive when you observe him/her with crossed 
- legs and arms and leaning bock in a choir when in fact he/she only needs 
to use the bathroom. ¥(55 will also b^utilizing verbtil sources of data along with 
your non-vertxal cues to verify hypotheses. . * - 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for fo^itotive Obs^erving. Discuss each. 



9. 




Demonstrate NoivFaeilltative Observing '\ 

1. Show tape/slide demonstration of non-focilitattve Obsen/ing. ' 

2. Ask trainees to turn to page 76 of their workbook and do Exercise 1. 

Demonstrate Fadliltative Obsenfing 

1. Present tape/slide demonstration of faclfitative Observing. 

2. Ask trainees to complete Exercise 2 on page 76. 

Practice Obsen/ing 

Exercise 3 ^ ^ 

Discriminating between descriptive data and hypotheses or inferences. 
Instruct trainees to turrj.to page 77 of theirwori<book and complete Exercise 3. Allow oppor- 
tunity to share answers with neighbors an^ discuss in total group. Emphasize the point that 
while observing skills allow one4o collect a great deal of descriptive data from which 
. inferences can be drown, such inferencesdnd hypotheses should be checked out with the 
person being inten/ievved. This is not a course in mind reading. 

B. Exercise 4 , * 

1. Tell the trainees they have been watching you as you have been conducting this 
training program. They have seen a number of things about you. Tell them you wont 
them to tell you what they have observed about you. Ask them to turn to page 77 of 
their wori<book and list as many observations about you as they con. 

2. Ask trainees for their observations and list- them on the chalkboard. discriminate 
* " between observations and inferences. Emphasize the point about the amount of 

information that con be gathered just by Observing. When one takes the time to 
observe people a great deal of information con be collected through the sense of 
sfght. Observing techniques moke people more aware of thei;. world. Observing 
techniques^will make you more aware of what others ore experiencing. 

C. Exercise 5 . " 

1.' Ask .troiriees to turn to the person next to them and verbally guide them through the 
- Oljserving actions with the following instructions: 

0.- Put aside your wori<book, papers, etc. 

< 

^ b. Assume a comfortable distance between you and your crartner 

c. Face .your partner squarely. * • > 

» 

• d. Lean or rotate your body toward your partner. 

e. Moke sure you have on "open" posture. ^ 

f. f\/lointain a relaxed position, 
g. Look at ybur partner. 

- h. LooS^ot your pqrtner^ positioning. Describe it to yourself in your mind. . 

(. Look at your partner's' level of activity. Doe.s he/she appear alertly 

j. Is there any activity going on that you con see? Any nervousrtics? Is he/she 
. frowning, smiling? * • 
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kj^Look for feelings. (Ask trainees to communicate a feeling Non-verbalty) 
I. FocuA^our atterition on your partner for the next 1O20 seconds. See if you can 



mak^t least two additional observations. 

2. Call tiffie. Allow trainees to discuss their observations of one another in pairs.. 

3. Again, emphasize the amount of information that can be gathered by Observing. 

Additional or Altemcrte Training Exercises 




s 



Summaiy of Observing 

1. Entertain questions, comments, and reactions. 

2. Summarize major points. 
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Step III • Listening Techniques 

* » 

Definition of Listening 
, Page 78 of Workbook 

1 . Listening is the act of hearing^ 

2. .Hearing means to listen with attention. 

3. The ability to hear understand and recall all of the Irnportant verbal responses made by 
the other person. 

4. 
5. 

6. 



Rationale or Importance of Listening 

1. Just as non-verbol communication is a rich soufce of information, so is verbal com- 
munication. 

2. Listening enables you to gain additional information about the person— information 
unavaildble through Observing. 

3. Most of the information collected from a person is a function of what you observe and 
hear in the person's expressions. 

4. - . ■ 

5. ■ . ■ 

6. • . 



Objectives of Listening 

Ask trainees what they think will be accomplished by Listening. Make sure the following 
points are covered. 

1. The main objective of Listening is to hear the person you are interviewing. 

2. To hear and recall the person's verbal responses. 

3. To better understand the other person. 

4. To collect meaningful verbal information which will assist the interviewee's movement 
through the helping process. 

4 

5. ' 
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Guidelines for Facilltative Listening 

Page 79 of Workbook. 

1 Resist internal di^atrpctions. 

Elaboration by Trainer — 

You hc3ve structured the external environment to avoid extraneous stimuli by 
initiating facilitative structuring techniques. This guideline suggests you do the 
% sanrfe foryour internal environment. Most people are capable of comprehend- 
ing speech at a rate three to four times faster than normal conversation. Thus, 
you have plenty of tinrje to think which means you have plenty of time for 
distractions to arise. The key to effective listening appears to be how you u^e 
the extra thinking time, and we will cover that in step 4. This guideline cautions 
you against thinking aboot extraneous things such as how hungryyou bre, the 
next person you witt^be seeing, the^rson that just left, all the paperwork you 
have tc5 do, the party you're going to«tonight, etc. 

2. Initially suspend judgement. 

GEta)x)ratfon by Trainer 

A major internal distraction to effective Listening is making judgements and 
deserves a guideline to itself. Listen to the person with an open mind. Hearwhat 
he/she is saying before making a decision about it. There are ways to check 
yourself for suspen^in^udgefnent. For example: 

a. Do you let the othj^ person finish what he/she is saying without interrupt- 
ing? Ifyou find ^ureelf cutting in, you are probably making a judgement. 

b. Do you find yourself sometimes thinking things like "She doesn't rr^ean 
' that," "how can he be so foolish," etc. while the person is talking? If so, you 

are making^ judgement. 

. c. Do you sometimes have gn affective reaction to what the person says, like 
anger, feor, etc.? If so, you have made a judgement. 

d. ' Do'you sometimes have a physiological reaction like feeling your muscles 
tighten, your body tensing, your stomach tighten, etc.? If so. you 
made a judgement.^ ' 

e. If you hear the person's words and continue to look at him/her without any 
of the abovQ cues, you are probably suspending judgement. 

Remenriber. judgement;? may prevent you from really hearing what the other 
person is saying. So, to really hear him/her, initially susp^end judgerinent. 

3. Have goals for Listening. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Knowvwhatyou are listening for. You will be more effective If you havegoals.The ^ •« 
followir>g five guidelines suggest a few goals. 

4. Listen to the actual words of the^peoker. that describe the situatiorvor event he/she 
talking about , • . 

Elaboration By Trainer ' 

The situation or event described by the person may include mdny different 
jispects. Behoviorally orient your listening by listeningforthesensoryre^ponses 
made by the person in that situation. For example, what did* he/she see, ttear, 
touch, taste, smell, sense, etc. Listen for how the speaker describes the event 
in descriptive terms. 




: ' ^ - - 

5. Listen tor a description of wtiot the speaker said to him/herself 'about the situation or event. 

^ Eioboroflon by Trainer 

In addition to Icnowing exactly what the person saw or heard. Icnowing what 
he/she said to self about what they sow or heard is important. This includes the 
inferences, conclusions, assumptions, and beliefs expressed by the speaker 

* 6. Listen tor feelings. 

EiaboroNon by Trainer: 

Listen for actual feeling words used by the person. Remember how a client feels 
f"**^ - directly Influences how he/she will invest him/herself in the intormation — 

exchange process. Observing for feelings plus listening f6r feelings will help 
you determine the person's affective state. . ^ . 

7. Listen tor a description of the person's behavioral actions in a situation. 

EkiboraHon by Trainet 

-The overt movemerits or performance of the person are important aspects to 
cor^ider, and the person's description of his/heractions is a worthwhile goal to 
hove for listening. Listen for what he/sjje is doingor not doing as it relates to the 
situation being discussed. ^ 

8. Listen for the speaker's major area of concern. ^ 

Ekiboratfon by Trainer: 

There are many things in lifetheflp^on may be concerned about or with. The 
persoii may be concerned about physical things, intellectual things, and 
N Dsycrfosocial things or ttie conceni^s may be intra, inter, or extra personal, 
"listen for these concerns so that you will be better prepared to respond tathe 
^ speaker in the most helpful nrKinner. Step IV will deal with guidelines 4, 5.. 6. 7, 
and 8 more. The next guideline will also help you with guideline 8. 

9. Listen for common themes. • . ^ ' 

EloboraHon by Trolner w 

Reoccuning themes in the speaker's communication oan assist you in 
determining not or>ly tt^ person's rhajor area of concern, but^lso the major 
L type Q^concem— intra, inter, or extra personal. 

10. Listen to the speaker's tone of voice? 

llQbofoMcn by Troiner: 

Tone of voice indudes voIurm'*and rote of speech. Volume or intensity and 
rapidity of the speaker's.sjDeech are important areaslcxhelpyou achieve your 
.objectives. Speaking very spftly and slowly or loudly qhd quickly gives you 
additional infofmation tt>ot can help you determine the persocVs energy level, 
feeling state, and crttltude. . ^ 

,11. Be aware of any flfconsistencies in the speaker's communication. ^ 

iioboffation by Ip^ < 

^ Look for inconslfervcies, especially between verbal and non-verbal com- 

munication. Relite wtiat you Hear the person saying to what you see the 



person doing. 
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12. Communicate your ottentiveness. 

Elaboration by Trainer: 

Communicate your ottentiveness both verbally and non-verbally. Non-verbally 
' use facial expressions, smiling, nodding head, hand gestures, etc. that soy I 
hear what you ore saying. You conamunicote your ottentiveness verbally by 
responding to v/hot the person has actually said and not by a missir^the- 
point response. , - 

13. Wait before responding verbally. 

Eiat>oration by Trainer: 

You have gathered a great deal of information about thejspeaker by prac- ^ 
ticing focilitotive positioning, observing, and listening. You have also com- 
municated a great deal to him/her. You must riow process the information 
gathered before responding verbally. This is what is happening while you "wait 
before responding verbally" and is the subject of Step IV. • ' ' 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelines for focilitotive Listening. Discuss each. 

14. ' ' ' 

15. * . # . ■ . - ' 
16. 
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Demonstrate Norvf acilltdtive Listening . 

1 . Ask a trainee to come up front^so as to be seen by everyone. ^ \ - 

2/ Ask trainee fo talk foi^thirty seconds about any topic. (You might'suggest<nopic sucfTas 
V the description of a dream, the ttainees goals for'this4raining. how they feel about and 
what they Jhink about their jobs, etc.) 

3; Demonstrate non-fadlitqtive listening 'by performing such behaviors as: 

a. ' Turn away from trainee. ' , ■ > 

b. Busy yourself with something eJse? . ' " 
. c. I ntemjpt trainee. 

d. Make a value judgement about something he/she has said. ' * , ^ 

e. Assume a closed position (Crossed legs and arms). . * - 

4. Call time after approximately thirty seconds and ask trq<nees to complete Exercise 1 or\ 
page 80 of their workbook. • ^ ^ 

5. Tell trainees they have observed some of the common mistakes rr^qde in listening. 

Of . , 

Ploy tape/slide demonstration and follow with Exercise 1 . ' 

Demonstrate Facilitative Listening 

1. Ask alrainee to corfie up frohPso as to be s^een by everyone. -> ' ^ - 

2. Assume proper positroa (Be'sure you apply all the principles of facilitative positioning 
tind obserying). 

3. Ask trainee to talk for thirty seconds about any.topic. (You might suggest a topic such as 
the'description of a drearri. the trainee's goals for this training, how they feel about and 
what they think about theif jobs, etc.) «• ^ 

4. Listen atterltively. practicing the principles of facilitative listening. 

5. CqW time after approximately . thirty seconds and describe what you heard trafnee say. 
Report. "What I h^id you say was L_ 

6. Ask trainees to turn to page 80 of their workbook and do Exercise* 2.- 
or ' ^ 

* 'Play ^gf^Pope demonstration of facilitative listening and ask trainees to do Exercise 2. 
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Practice Listening 

1. Ask trainees to form pairs. Each person of the pair will assume the role of listenei; anc^ 
speaker. • • . ; - ^ 

2. Speaker Fs to talk for approximately one or two minutes. Listener is to practice all the 
principles, of facilitative listening. When ipeaker finishes, listener should summarize what 
speaker said. . " ^ 

3. Suggest the "following topics fo* discussion. Page 81 of Pofticipant's Workbook. ^ 

a. Interracial marriages— good or bad? Why? . . 

b. Premarital or extramarital sex relations. Acceptable or not? Why? 

C. Pouble sex. standards— male/female. For or against?^Why? . , 
d.' Or any topicly6u think wJII be controversial. : , 

4. Start, call time after approximately one or two minutes. \ 

5. Ask members to discuss speaker's reaction, listener's sumnriarization and regction to the 
discussion questions on page 81 of workbook. * v ' ' • 

6. Rotate roles and repeot until every member^has assumed speaker and listener roles. 



Additional or Alterhcrte Training Exercises 




Summaiy of Listening 

V 

1. Entertain questions, comments, and reactions. 

2. Summarize major points. _ 

3. Close out ciiscussit>n of listening ty^ saying: ' w 

a. "We hoveAsakJ to listen is to heof. How accurately we hear is demonstrated by how 
effective we ,are during the next' step- of* non-vertxil interaction techniques- 
Organizing." ^ 

b. One principle we discussed wos^to wait before responding. What is happening during . 
that wait period? Thof s the topic of ttie next step— Organizing. . ' / . 
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Step IV - Orghanlzing 

Definition of Organizing \ 
.Page 82 ofiWorkbook . 

1. Organizing Js subjecting tjne .information that hps been collected to a special brocess or 
treatment.^ 

2. Organizing is the aot-ef labeling or describing, discriminating, focusing, and choosing. 

3. Organizing occurs during the "wait before te^onding" period and requires you to: 

a. Forrhulate a descriptive or identifyiryg wo;d or phra§e to label what th^ interviewee is 
• saying or doing.^ • ' - 

b. Determine the distirlguishing or peculiar feature ofthe other person's communication. 

c Arrange into some order or fomvwhat has been seen and heard. ^ 

d, Concentrate on the center of activity in the person's communication. 

e Select among a number of alternative responses the most appropriate one to either 
collect additional information or disseminate information to the interviewee. 

4. Deciding what to respopd to and how to respond. 

5. ' . . 



6. 
7. 



Rationale or Importance of Organizing^ ^ ' 

1. After you hove observed what the person is doing and listened to what he/she fs saying, 
you must be able to translate what you have seen and heard into descriptive symbols 
which can be fed back to the person being fnterviewed • 

2. Organizing actions allow you to respond facilitatively. 

3. Only through organizing can you respond to the other parson in such a manner that 
understanding is communicated. 



r 



^ Objectives of Organizing 



^ Ask trainefes what^they^thrnk will be achieved through Organizing. Make sure the following 
polntr are covered. . ' 

' 1 Tb d^^cdbe to oneself what thQ person is saying, doing, experiencing. - ; 

2. ^\ discdnninate bet\Vgen*the pecfuliar features of the person's connmunication. 
* 3. To>orgajnze interviewee's connmunication into a ccHierent IjRity or functional whole. 
5 4. To concentrate on centrarijsuesV,.* , . ' 

'- '5: To select appropriate response to make. ' , , 

6. Overall to prepare oneself to respond to the other person at the most facilitative level. 

' % " . ■ ^ ^ ■ ^ • - 
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' . Gujdelmes for Effective Organizing. 

Page 83 of Workbook " 

1 Behavioralty orient your interview. 

Eiat^rqtion by Troinen 

Wh^h Interviewing a per?t)n be aware of the importance of his/her bet^givior in 
•the situation you are talking about. Regardless of whether you are a social 
wqrfcer, evaluator. instructor, or counselor, the-pQrson^s behovior.is of prinnary 
V ^ importance You may be interviewing the person to obtain asocial history that 
/ " incJud^S' work, school family, etc. Focus your atterition on how -he/she 
" . behdves in those areas. You may be interviewing the person for admission into 
^ ^ an evakjqtion unit How he/she behaves in the areas you are gathering 
informatibn atJout is worthy of attention. ' 

2 Be aware of the multi-modal aspects4)f the person's behavior. 

■ Elpborotion by Trainer 

■ - Ais you focus on the person's behavior, be aware and recognize thot people 
behave in many different ways. Behavior can be defined as the responses one 
rriakps in a situation Page 84 of your workbook presents onewoyof looking at 
the<lifferent major response classes. This suggests that you organize data ^u 
have colleqted from the infetyiewee ^o these four majoc categories. You 
would describe what a person sees and hears, what he/she thinks about what 
was seen or heard, and the consequent feelings experienced and actions 
I taken as a result. The next four guidelines suggest jiist th,dt. 

3. Describe the event about whiph ttie person is cpmmgnicating. 

ElaboKition by Trainer , - " 

This involves describing the situation about which the p)erson is talking. It 
rrieons labeling ia descriptive terms what he/she sees, hears, touches, smells, 
^c. ^ 

A. jOestribe whatihe person says to him/herseff about the %vent. ' 

. Etal^oration Ipy Trainer t \ ^ 

This requires you to focus on the coghitive responses made by the client. What 
he/she thinks about the event that he/she has seen, heard, etc. This would 
fingtade any assumptions, inferences, etc. made by the person. 

^^escribe ariy affective response the person exiDeriences. * * / 

. Elaboration by Trainer 

• . Tj:ie persoft may feel happy, sad, rrKid, seated, confused, or indifferent as a 
» , result of.what he/she has sdid to self about-^what has been seen or heard. 
' ' * Describe those responses. ,^ ; 

6.^Describe the person's overt qctions. , 

Eloborationby Trainer. 

The overt movements rTnade.by. the person moy^be extremely important 
infcjrmation. Label those actipns either observed by you or described to you 
''by the person.. * . > ^ ^ 



- 7. Focus your attention on the most donninant dimensions of behavior and decide what to 
respond to. ' * - * 

ElabordHon by trainer ^ 

Focus, dn what appears to be the mostjmportant issue of behaving to the 
^person, either his/her senslrfg, ttiinkfng, feeling, acting, any combination, or ail 

foOr. [Respond to that dimension. * . " 

' ' , ' • . 1 

8. €ho<5se the most facilitotive verbal response to mpke. " • 

Elaboration oy Trainer . \ 

Decide whether you need additional information from the person or he/she. 
needs infomrtation frorriyou. Rick from among the different responses qvpilable 
to you. Pickihe one you think will best help achieve your objective. tl\e next 
section on vertxil responding will assist"Ybu with making that decisiorv 

trainees to suggest other guidelines for effective Organizing.^Discuss each. 
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Demonstrate Ineffective Organizing . 

1. Ask trainee to come up front so as to be seen by everyone. 

2. Ask trainee in dennonstration to talk tor a^coupfe of nninutes about sonnethfng he/she is 
unhqpppy about. ' , ' • 

3. Demonstrpte ineffective Organizing by performing the Allowing: ^ 

a. Tum away from trainee. ^ • , > . . 

b. Busy yourself with yxDur manual, papers, etc. 

^ c. Assume a;Closed position (crossed legs and arms). 

d. Interrupt trainee. Introduce extraneous material such as small talk, etc. 

e. Do hot t3ttehd \6 the topic trainee is talking about. ' -'^ 

f. Do not attend to the 'persdn's behavior. . ' . 

4. '' Ask trainees to do Exercise 1 on page 85 of their workbook. 

5. Discuss. 

6. Tell traiQoes they have observed some of the commoh mistakes nhade during Organizing. 
They hoye seen "what not to do." x p 

. or 

Play fape/ slide depnonstration and allovv trainees to <jo Exercise 1. 



Demonstrate Effectfve Orgqnizing 

1. Ask trainee to come us front so as to be^ seen by everyone. 

2. Ask trainee in demonstration to talk for a couple of minutes about somethiiig fSe/she is 
unhappy about. ' C - 

3. Assume proper position (Be sure you apply, as appropriate, all the principles Of facilitatfve 
positioning, observing, and listening). f ^ ' 

4. Let trairiee talk tor a while,. thjen call time. 

5. Attempt to identify and describe trainees communication in folfowing areas: 

a. The ev^t trainee talked about. ' • J 

t). Feeling (exempt to identify an affective reaction trainee' may^ have \\o6). 

c. Acting (identify any descriptioQ of actions that trainee mentioned he/she had 
performed). . . " " 

d. Thinking (attempt to identify any assumptions, ideas, attitudes, values, etc. comrriuni- 
cated* by trainee op^\A the event talked about). 

6. Ask trainees to do Exercise 2 on page 85 of wori<book» 

7. Cliecuss. a - . ■ - 

Ploy fape/sllde demoristrgtion and-hav6 trainees do same exercise as above. 



PracHoe Organizing 

1..Ask trainees to form pairs. Each person will assume role of listener and speaker 

2. Speaker is to tailcfor a couple of minutes ctioosing a topic from page 86 oflheirworkbo 
Listener is to practice all the principles of effective otgdnizing and then complete one of the 
guides for effective organizigg on page 87 of their workbook; • * f 

3. Start, call time dfter a couple of minutes. 

4. Ask members tb discussjesponses to organizing guide and give feedback. 

5. T*otate roles until everyone has assumed both roles. 

Additional or Altemate Training Exercises ' 
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Summaiy of Organizing 



1. Entertain questions, connments and reactions.- 

2. Summarize major points. 
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Summaiy of Section V 
Putting It Together 



Suggasted Points That MIglit Be Made 

Page 88-89 of Workbook 

1 . A set of Non-Vertxil Interaction Techniques has been introduced that serves'to initiate the 
heiping process and faciiitcte the exchange of information within the inttiview. Page 88 
of your workbook iilustrates those techniques. ' ^ " 

2, Effective and ^noneffective practice of the techniques have been contrasted and the 
consequences of each discussed. \^ 



. 3. An opportunily to apply those techniques in^a role-play situation has been afforc^^d. 

4. You^have had the opportunity to receive feedback from others about your application of 
the techniques. ' 

5. And you have had the opportunity to evaluate yourself in the application of the 
techniques. 

6. You now know how to apply Non-Verbal InteTaction Techniques. It is up to you todo it 
•"bock horhe" in your interviews. . . . 

7. Rememberyou can exchangeta great deolof information wj1rioute>tersaying a word. You 
collect wuch information through the Obsenrtng and Listening -te'chniques discussed 
previously. You dissennirtei|e much information by the way you structur^^the interview- 
setting, position, and observe and listen. ' ♦ . 

8. The information, however, hnus^ be arranged and organized into some fashion to be 
meoningful. Organizing-techniques facilitate that procesSj, 

9. The outcomes of Non-VeriXJi Interaction Techniques are obvious. You can respond, 
non-vertxilly, in a helpfqi o^ non-helpful way. You can facilitate or retgrd the information 
exchange pr^cfess without saying anything. 

10. You retard the informdfion exchange process by: ' . ' 

a. Facing away from the person you are inter^ewing 

b. Leorting and rotating your body away fr6m the person. 

' c. Crossing the legs and/or folding the arffw^ssuming a closed position 

d. Busying yourself with other things. ^ 
/*e.^ Not maintaining the proper distance. " . . , 

f. Being too tense or tqo relaxed. ^Extremes. ■ < 

g. Not establishing eye contact, » 

h. Not ev6n looking toward the f;>erson. * - - - 
\\ TvJot knowing v^^ot to look for wher*i Observing. ' 

' ^j. Missing norvverbol communication. ' . 
k. Not taking precautions against disti;gctions. 

ly^king judgemeots ^gp^ut what'is befng said before the person finishes talking., 
nn^rerrupting a lot. * 

n. Not having goals or reosons for-fetening. _ ^ _ 

o. Not communfcating' that you are listening by facial expression?!: smiling, fiand 

gesturesr hfead- nodding, eld * . ^ V 

p. Not having a systematic method to organize.informotion collected. ' \ K 




11. ^ The consequences of these behaviors, of. course, ore: 

g. No in^lvep nerit^ ^ ' ^ ' ' / 

It. pisihterestTaT^Qribrvconcem connnnunicated to the person you are inteiviewing. 
^ * c. You do not regily see or hear the person. 

d. You wiii not understand the person. . ' ^ 

e. You wHi not be prepared.to resporid verbai^. 

f. Your verbal response may be non-heipfui. 

g. interaction wiii be*either destructfve or friendly discussion; n>ost like^destructiye. 
R. Information exchange will be on a superficial level. 

/i. The interviewee wiU see you as ineffective. 

12. But on the other hand, you facilitate the information. exchangfe process by: 

a. Putting aside what you are doing and giving the person your total attention. 

b. Facing him/her squarely. 

c. Leaning or rotating your body toward the person. 

d. Maintaining ip refoxed manner. . 

e. 'Lool<ingto>^qrd the person. * ^ • ^ 

f. Maintaining a comfortable distance between you.* 

g. Maintaining an open poSture. ♦ 
• h. Being. aware of nornverti^i communication. ^ 
i. Initially suspending judgement. /, ^ 

j. Commuhifcating attentiveness by Srhiling. nodding head, jnand gestures, etc. 
k. Arranging ancf organizing collected information into sonro .sort of systematic fashion 
• "so that helpful feedback cdn be given. • 

13. T^e consequences of these*behavlors and a good indication that you have been prac- 
ticing Facilitative Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques are: ^ . 

a. There will be involvement. 

b. The interviewee will feel free to talk and exchange information. ^ 

c. You will understand the person. ^ 

d. You will be prepared tp respond verbally at d facllftative level. ' 

e. interest and concern will be communicated. ' ^ ' \ 

f. The person will think you are open and not closed to his/he^inking. feelings, and 
actions and will therefore share more. , , i ^ 

g. The helping process witl be set into motion. - - • 

h. The^inteMewee witt^^see you as a significant other 

1. Information e;«il^nge will be more meaningful and relevant. * 

14. You have planned the interview .and' structured the interview setting. The interviewee has 
arrived. You have positioned yourself, ob^ived and listened to the person. You have 
organized what you have seen an* heard. It Is now time to verbally respond to the 

- iriterviewee. ^ , / ' * • . * 

15. The foltoj^^ng section covers tt)^^rl3al Intergction Techniques. Prior to discussing them, 
entertain questions and comment^ 

Asl< trainees to turn to pages 90-91 of their workbook and complete the selfKissessrrient 




Integrating ttie Components 



utilize ttie Systematic Interview Programming Format and ttie Relevant Information 
Awareness Matrix to integrate ttie components and moke ttie transition to ttie next 
component. ^ ^ ' 

A. Systematic Inteivlew Programming 

Direct trainees to page 92 «n Workbool< 

1. Ttie componenf just completed tias ti^lped provide furttier answer^ to question 4— 

What is ttie rnost effective ontf efficient way to exctionge information? . 

* 

2. You can exctionge information more effectively on.d efficiently by assuming \h§ t)est 
position to exctionge information/ observe 'ttie interviewee's non-verbal com- 
munication, practice iictive listening arid organize ttie data collected in a systematic > 
fostiion. - \ / . 

3. How does ttiis relate to ttie Information A^ofefiess Matrix? 

B. Relevant Infonnation ^wareness Matrix * 

• Page 93 of Workbook ' ^ * ^ 

1 / Ttie overall objective bf your interview is t6 expand ttie known dimension of information 
awareness and reduce ttie blind, tiidden. and unknown dimensions. 

2. Non-verbal' interaction techniques allow you to disseminate information to ttie 
iriterviewee ttiot is blrnd to tiim at initial* poritact. Ttie kind of information yoU ore 

*^ disseminatingtis very important to ttie information exctionge process. 

3. Ttiot information is respect, positive regard, concern, ottentiveness, involvement, etc 

4" Effective- practice of ttie non-verbal interaction tectiniques communicates your 
attitude; information wtiicti is unknown at initial contact. 

5. Ttie tiidden dimension of information awareness— ttiot information known by ttie 
interviewee bu^ not by you is reduced furttier by effective observing and listening • 
tectiniques. ' • * , ^ 

6. Ttie unknown dimension is reduced by ttie collection of descriptive data, drawing 
inferences from it and ttienictiecking them out wjtti ttie interviewee. Ttiis process con 

^ provide additional information thtit wosojnknown to botti you and ttie interviewee at 
ttie beginning of ttie interview. 

7. Let's turn our attention now to additional ways to helpyou exctionge information in ttie 
most effective and efficient manner and expand ttie known dimension of information 
awareries§.-rRespor!ding verbally to ttie interviewee. | — ^ 
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SeictionVi 

Exchanging Information 
Via Verbql fl:esponding . 



Ex^phangin^ Information Via Verbal Responding 

* Introduction to Trainer e^.- 

This section focuses on the exchange of information via vertxai responding, it is divided into 
two steps. Step i focuses on nnonnent-t^monnent response? used to coiiect and dissenninate , 
information. Responses covered inciucflpthecontinue response, the restricted-focus response, ' 
the expioratbiy-focus response, the cheGl< response, and the interpretive response. Stto ii 
focuses on response styles that predonninate during^he interview. Styles covered indudethfe 
listener, the iriterrogator, the explorer, the reflector, the informer, the,self-expresser, and 
the interpreter. The definition, rationale, and objectives are presented for each ofthe moment- 
to-moment responses and exergises dr? suggested to help trainees discriminate among the 
various responses. Each^of the resp9nse styles is defined, demonstrate?!, and discussed. 
Guidelines for the facilitative use of responses and a response style are presented and the 
_tr9ineeijQc^ an opportunity tc^pljLctice a facilitative style. The objecth^softhi&sectionare: 

1. To introduce and define the moment4o-moment responses most frequently used during 
an interview to collect and disseminate information, 

2. To present guidelines for the facilitative u$e of moment-to-moment responses. • . ' * 

3. To teach trainees how to discriminate among the various responses used tb exchange 
information. , . , - 

4. To introduce and dfefine response styles that occur most frequently during aninterview. 

5. To teach trainees how-to ide/^tify response styles. * ' , . 

6. To demonstrate d'nd contrast«the vorious response styles. 

7. To present guidelines for a facilitative response^style. 

8. To allow trainees the oppjbrtunity to practice a facilitative response style. ^ * * 

In presenting material from this section, utilize as desired the points mode.undereach rhpjor 
cotegoiy. You may use all ttie points suggested, add others, elimingte others, or adapf the 
materiol in any fashion to meet the nefeds of your particular audience. ^ 

Definition of Verboi. interaction Techniques 

Pcige97 of Workbook ^ 

1. Verbdl interaction'^techniques refer to the moment-to-mbment vert^^lr^sponses and the 
response style used by the interviewer to collect and disseminateHnfojnation during the 
intervAw. 

■ 2. Therefore,, Verbal iriterocfioh Technfques will be presentedJn two steTps. Step I, Moment-to- 
• ^ Moment Responses, ond Step II, Response Styles. <- - 



i step I - Moment-to-Moment Responses 

^ Defii4iorrof Moment-to-Momontp^^ponses 

Page 98 of Workbook 

1 . Verbal responses that allow the interviewer^o collect and djsseminate information during 
the interview in an effective yet uniobtmsive manner. ^ . 

2. . Seven Verbal Interaction Techniques are cqv^eb:^ • * 

a. The C9nti'nue Response . ' ' * 

b. The Restricted-Focus Response ^ ' ' ;> 

c. The Explordtory-Focus Response 

d. The Check Response * . - ^ 

' ._e. . The Declarative Response ^ *^ . , 

f. The Setf-Expressive Response 

. g. Ttie Interpretive Response • 

3. There are mariy other types of responses, but these sevQp seem to be the most commonly 
' used during the interview to exchange information. 

. ' . r ^ 

4. . ^ 



Rdtionale or Importance of Moment*to-Moment Responses 

\. Sipce jnfonmation^ exchange is the major focus of an inteiview, you need to be able to 
guidef the directjoln of the^djscussion in dn #ffectc^e, yet unobtrusive manner. 

^ Moment-to-moment responses can assist you in guidirTg the direction of frte interview and 
keeping it goal-oriented and ^lelpful. 

2fc Interaction comes in various sizes: from the single response to an entire conversatton or. 
from an interview 4o a total relationship^ A look at1he single response is a good place 
to start in analyzing lar^e-sized interactions. 

.3;'What response, how and when it Is used can determine the typeof interaction during the 
^ interview. Will it be a destructiveirrtefacttonrcrsociable conversation, orhelpful interaqtion. 

4, .We ^Toin others to verbally respond to us by the way we respond tp them. Closed-ended, 
^ questions encourage short ansvvers! Open-ended questions enpQurageliioreexplpration: 
' A lot of informotipn -giving encourages the person to be quiet and listen, etc. 
Remember the first few nninutes of contact with a. person •ar€? critical; eg, the; 
pattern of ^interaction , tends 4a b0'hei during this .t|^e. TrCiin^tfte Interviewee 
to respond in a manper that facilitates helpful interaction, , ' • 



•J' 
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The Continue Response 

- Page 99 of WoilAx>ok 

Nj>eflnltfon - • . ^ - 

1 The continue responses are both verbal and norj-verbal cues that encourage continued 
talking by^the other" person without interruption. ^ 

2 These responses are simple ."green Ir^hts" for the person to continue the interaction. 

3 Common ddscriptors for continue responses include: . " ^ • c> > . . 

a' Attending behavior . ^ ' * 

*^ b-, Non-directive response ^ •» - 

^ c. Silence ,^ ^ , . \ ' ^ \ • ' 

d. Minimal er^couragem^nt tO'talk - . . ^ ^ 

4 Common examples include: ' * , 

a Verbal * . ■ . ' • 

/ i "um-hum- ?^ 

. "yes" ' . ^ , • ^ • , ..^ 

in "right" ^ . * ^ ' ; 

IV V^a" ' , , ' ' . 

*b 'Non-Verbal 

* i 'Body ROsture ; * \p 

ii Head nods , ^'^ ' ' . ' ' ^ , 

lii Smile * . ' • . - ^ 

IV. Wand gestures . " ' ^ 



7 



rfnpcrrtance . ! . , > • \ - 

r ,Oftentime§^t is important to 6|fow the interviewee to talk without anylnterruptton. Continue 
" -responses bomnxmfcateJliah^oD^are!fis?6 I ^ ' 

. ^tqlkirtg/^ . , ,\^" ^ , — • '7 ; /' ' 

2. Contfnue responsfe^ 'are'imqi,(:5rfoh^i>thC»t4hfey airdw people the freeddm to scjy what they . 
• ,wisti witti "no r^stnctioils placed»on therfi-W .the interviewer. . , 3 • • , ' 



3 ' 
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US0$ • J' , 

1 . Tq indlcatd to another person that he/she has your fvjH atteptroh. - ' • 

2. To communicate (ntetest and involvement. ' ^ - * ; ^ ' ^ 

3. To communicate acceptance. \ - ^ . . ' , . , 
4; To reinforce and maintain g persdn'j- discussion withput inteiruptipn. - 

5. Jo'aiiow the [Derson to d^^rmine the directiorj of fhe interview by giving the greatest 
,amoi^nt of freedom to Choose the topic I4f discussion. ^ I ^ v. 

6. To indicate to th6 person that more infonmation is wanted ancf that he/she should l<eep 
talking. , • 

orosk: ; - * ^ ' * * • 

1. Why are> continue responses important? ^ ; ^ \ , i' 

2. What pre some conomon uses 9f continue responses?/'' ^ , - - . \ ^ 
,3. .What would you hope 'to achieve by making cofitinue responses? . 



1 
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The ReslTicted-Focus Response^ ' 

/ . PagjelOOofWoikbook 
Definition " • . * 

1 . Closed-ended (Questions that seek specific ^ts of information. • 

2. 'Response^ ttjat require short answers thus limiting the other person's expressions. 

3. Common descriptors for restricted-focus responsesiinclude: 
\ 0. CJosed-ended questions 

t b. Biinary-focus responses ' ' * ' > 

* • > c. Directive responses ^ ' * . 

; d. Probing responses • • , ' ' 

4. Common >e)Jamples include: ' . " 

0. How old are you? ^ ' , ' 

' b. What is your name? " - ^ 

c. V^here d6 you live? 

d. Hove you been here before? 

5. • ' ' ^ • . ' 

6. * ■ ■ / ^ ' ' 

importance 

1. Oftentimes in an intervtew specific ^bits of inforrpation are needed frdm the interviewee. 
The reatricted'focus' response isHhe most appropriate response to 'get that type of 
information.. ' - <r 

2. Filling out forms may require the use oflestrict^d-focus responses. . 

3. Restricted-focus responses are sometimes the most direct means of gathering needed 
factual information sucM as name, ageradcfress, etc. ^ ^ . 

4. Restricted-focus responses tielp narrow the convereotlon and, help focus qttention on 
central issues. This is sometimes needed with some interviewees. ^ 



Uses • 1 

1 . To irxJicate to thQ other person that a specific bit of information is needed. 

2. To gather strictly^ factual information. 

3. To help others focus ottenjion^on central issues. ' 
or ask: \ 

1 . Why arejesfricted-focus responses important? 

2 What are some common uses of restricted-focus responses? " 
•o ' ' • # 

3. What would you hope to achieve by making restricted-focus responses? 
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The Explorotoiy-Fopus Response 

PagelOl ofWoikbook 

Definition . . ' 

1 . Statements or opeVi-ended questions that encourage the interviewee to talk and explore 
his/her thoughts, feelings, and actions. 

2. Responses that' require a narrative statennent from the other person as opposed to short . 
answers. . • 

3. Responses that allow more flexibility in the person'? expressions. 

4. pommon descriptors for exploratory-focus responses include: 

a. Open invitation to talk 

b. Exploring responses * ^ 

c. , I ncom plete thoug hts . . ' 

d. Opervejf)ded questions 

h. FacllitatTve questioning - , . ^ • . - 

f. Non«binary focus response ^ 

5. Common examples include: 

a. Tell me more about . . . 

b. What do you think about this plan? 

c. Jell me about your feelings right now. . * 

d. Describe the situation to me. 

e. How did it happen? ' ^ ^ . 



6. ' ' 

7. , ■ ' 

8. • • . ■ ' 

I 

Importance 

1. The primary goal of the infonnr)ation exchange prQcess in the helping interview is to help 
the interviewee. Exploratory:focus responses help to focus the discission around the 
concerns pf the interviewap rather than those of the inten/iewer. 

2. HelF>ing occurs much easier when the person being interviewed has the most alternatives 
f for self-expression. Explorator/focus responses allow others this freedom. 

3. ' ' 

• • • ■ , 

4. , » - 
-5. • 
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Uses • 

1 . To facilitate the interviewee's elaboration of a point. 

2. To clarify certain interviewee statements. 

3. To encourage further exploration of important topics. 

4. To offer the person many apefnatives for self-expression, 

5. To help focus the discussion around thej concerns of the interviewee rather than the 
concerns of the inter^wer. ^ 

6. To encourage discussion of "important" attitudes, feelings,* artd expression of the 
interviewee. ^ 

or ask* • - / ' 

1. Why are exploratory-focus resppnses important? 

2. What are some common uses of exploratory-focus responses? 

3. What w|uld you hope to achieve by making exploratory-focus responses? 
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The Ch^ck Response 

I Page 102 of Workbook / 

Definition ^ 

1. Statements that serve to indicateto the other person that you understand what he/she is 
-4aying. * ( ^ , C 

2. Statements that indicate that you want to "pheck" with the pe^on to see if^you are 
•^A^ith him/her." ' ' ^"^""^ 

3. Common descriptors fqr check responses include: 

a. Reflections' ' » - , * 

b. Pardphrasing 

c. Summarization ' • , 

d. Clarification ' 

e. Restatement ^ ' ' 

f. Varification _ . - 

4. Common examples include: 

a. You mean ... ' , ^ 

brYou're sad because .... * _ 

c. I understand you saying ... 

d. Essentially then . . . ^ ' 

5. • ^ 

# 

6. ■ 

7/ 



Importance 

1. It is important that the interviewee know that you understand what he/she is saying. 
Check responses say "I understand what you are saying." 

2. It becom*e^ necessary at times during the interview to make sure that communication is 
occurring. Check responses allow you to ^atermine whether or not the communication 
process is intact. 



4. 

5. 
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Use$ ♦ 

1. To convey to o person that you ore with him/her and that you are trying to understand 
what he/shfe is saying and experiencing. 

2 To crystallize what the person is saying by repeating what he/she said inp more concise 
manner. - ^ 

3. To tell the person how you hear him/her. 

4. To check the accuracy of your perception of the same topic. 

5. To serve as a stimulus for further discussion of the same topic. 

6 T.o effective^ communicate accurate empathic understanding at the interchangeable 
level. , . . ^ 

7 To check out your inferencds and hypothesis made as a result of your observing and 
listening. 

8 To focus X\\e interviewee's discussion on important issues within a cognitive, affective, 
somatic/motor framework. 

^, To indicate whether or not there Is corrimunication. 

lb 

or ask: 



1. Why are check responses important? 

2. What are some common uses of check resppnses? 

3. What would you hope to achieve by rri&king check responses?, 




\ 
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The Declarative Responses 

^ Page 103 of Worfcbook 

DeflnHlon 

1. The declarative responses are statements that present factual informaflon. , 

2. These responses serve to Inform the interviewee of general and specific information from 
an external frame of reference such as agency/organizational guidelines, rules, and 
regulations. . ' , ' 

3: Declarative responses inform the interviewee- about objective and factual information. 

4. 'Declarative responses are descriptive statements which are neutral in tone or matter- 
of-fact. 

S Declarative responses supply information "or data* not readily known or available to the 
interviewee. , 

6. Common descriptors for declarative responses include: 

a. Informing ^ , . ^ ^ 

, b. E)Cplanation 

^. Directive response ' ^ - 

d. Information response 

e. Instructions ' ^ • 

f. Statemetnt-of-fact responses' 

7. Common examples include: 

a. Our agency qan do this . . . - 

b. His/her office is located ... 

cnYou scored at the 95th percentile ... 
d. To'be eligible you must ... 

8., ' " . 

9. . ' 

10. ' ' • ' • ' • 



Importance " * v . * 

1 A major, objective of the helping interview is to involve the interviewee in the decision 
rrfaking process. Information is needed by the person in order to do this. Declarative 
Tesponses ppvide that information. \ 

*2. Durihg the helping process, the interviewee will need a great deal of objective and factual 
information, infofmatfon such as th6 role and Wnction of your dgency/organization, 
your role and functiori, confidentiality, eta are provided via declarative responses. 

3; ^ 



Uses 

1. To introcfuqe objective inforrnotion into the inteMew. . 

2. To give the inteivieweeJoctuo! information needed to participate in the decision nnaldng 
. process. • p . '\ ' . 

3^ To incr^e the interviewee's unde.rstanding and knowledge. 

4. To promote independence. ^ 

5. To provide fa^ual, objective il'iformation. 
« or ask: ^ 

1 Why are declarative responses irpportant? What are some common uses of declarative 
responses? 

2. What might happen if you never made a declarative response during the intake interview? 
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^ The Self-Expressive Response ^ 

Page 104 of Woilcbook 
DeflnHion . . ^ 

• 1 . Self-expresstve responses are statennents that function to give the interviewee informatior> 
from the intlerviewer's frame of reference. 

^ 2. Selfnaxpressive responses InjectV^ interviewer's own frame of reference as opposed to an 
external frame of reference. 

3. Any statement by the interviewer that is from his/her internal frame of reference as 
opposed to an external frame of reference. 

4. Common descriptors for self-expressive responses include: 

a. Support; approval, assurance * 

b. Self-diSclosure 

c. Personal illustration . ^ 

d. Qonfrontation ^ ' 

e. Suggestion 

f. Personal arialysis T 

g. Opinion - J 

h. Advice ^ • 

\. Evaluative response ^ * *• ♦ 

. ; j. f\/loralizing 

5. Common examples inelude: ' 

a. I think you should ... 

b. (I'm really concerned about you. 
e./Oh, I think you will do okay. 

■ d' You shouldn't do that. 

e. You understand what needs to be done; now I think if s time for you to act. 

7. ■ , H . 

8. • . 
Importance 

1. Sometimes during the interview you may jpe called upon to give inforrpction from your 
frame o^ reference in the form of suppbrt, self-disclosure, confron#afion, etc. The self- 
expressive" responses, used appropriately, can facilitate the information exchange 
process. 

2. 



USM 

1. To express Assurance and support. 

S. To disclose something about self to the other person. 

orosk: i 
4. Why 6re sel^expresstve responses important? 

2. Whot arejsom^^common uses of self-expresstve responses? 
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The Interpretive Response 

Page 105 of Wortcbook ^ i / 

DeflnWon \ 

1. Interpretive Responses are statements to explain \he meaning of the interviewee's ex- 
perience or to construe \he meaning of tbe interviewee's statement based on theory. 

2., Anyiterpretive Response is a th^bry-derived response which classifies the person or asserts 
a causal relationship involving -the person's thinking, feelings, or actions. 

3. Interpretive ReSp'pnses are statements that link cause and effect. 

4. Common descriptors for Interpretive Responses include: 

a. Diagnostic respor^se 

b. Dfepth interpretation \ 

, cc. Analysis ' ^ 
d. Additive empathic responsd^ 

6. Common examples include; V ^ 

a. YoU'feel and act . because you think irrationally (from rational-emotive theory), 
b;^ That is a result of oral regression (psychoanalytic theory). 

c? Your parent has* contaminated your adult which has upset your child (transactional 
analVsis). '* - ' . 



7. 
8. 



Importance # ^ 

1. Interpretive Responses become important when the counseling aspect of the helping 
Interview comes into ploy. ' . ^ * 

2. Interpretive Responses can enable the other pers?5ri to develops insight into his thinking, 
feeling, and action so that constructive plans can^be made to correct maladaptive 
•behavior patterns. ' , ' ' ' ^ 



3. 
4. 

5. N 



V 



1. To help provide Insight 

2, To creote meaning ^ ' 

r3. To communicate additive empathic understanding 
or ask: f 

1. Why are interpretive responses impoitant? 

2. How would you use them fn your interviewing? 



DiscriminoHon Exercises 
Written * 

1 . Ask tralfcees to turn to pages 1 06-1 07 of their workbook. 

2. Form triads. • • 

3. Ask triads to discuWaoch response and attempt to arrive at a consensus as to the identity 
of each resporise7 ' • 

4. Regroup., ' % " . 
'5. Spokesperson from each triad report to total group on how responses were classified. 
6. Discuss as needed. 

Tape ' ^ ^ 

1. Ask trainees to turn to pages 81-84 of their typescript manual. This is d typescript of the 
inteiviewer/interviewee interpction on the tape. Page 108 ofthewori<book provides a quick 
reference for the Interaction Techniques. 

2. Again form triads. 

3. Tell trainees you will periodically stop the recorder dnd vAW ask them to classify responses. 
Again their group should attempt to arrive at a consensus. 

4. Start tape. _ ~ __ ' 

5. Stop periodically .and ask triads to discuss and classify and report to total group their 
classification of the resl^onse. 

6. Discuss as'needed. 

I* • 

Role-Play ' 

1. The purpose of this exercise is to, increase the trainee's skill for discriminating t>e1ween 
various vertDOl r^^ponses and to provide data for an exercise on Interdctiori style to be 
'presented latec^* 

2. ^ive the folldWing directions: . " ' * ^- " , 

a. Form Triads: Each peij^n will have the opportunify to be Inteiviewar, int^iviewee, and 
observer. • ' 

b. As an inteiviewer your task is to gather as much information as you can about the 
^ inteiviewee's (1) hometov^n (where he/stie now ifves), (2) his/her neighbortiood 

(addresvetc), and (3) present wort<. 

c. As Interviewee your task is just to respond to the inteiviewer. ^ 

d. As observer yourto^k is t(& use the interaction techniques classification sheet on page 
1 09 of the wori<book and classify each response mode by the inteiviewer into one of 
the seven categories. Important point for obsenMr^-Be sure 'to use the interoctior^ 
techniques classification sheet that belongs to the ihtervlewer^since this will provide 
data to be u$e6 in a later exercise. 

3. Allow approximately 3 minutes per interview. 

4. Call tirhe and rotate' roles until everyone has been interviewer, ir^ervlewee, and observer. 

' ^ • ' .' . ■ 
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^ Guidelines for the Facilitattve Use 
of Moment^fo-Moment R^ponses 

Pag(»410ofWoi1cbook 

1. Use exploratory-focus and check respons.es to open an interview. ' 
Elaboration by Trolnen 

This focuses the interview on the concerns of the interviewee. Examples would 
include: 

'lefs begin by you telling nge what brings you here.". 

'You look a little anxious today." * » 

' 2. Use exploratory-focus relSponses to gather information from the intervievyee's f:>erspectrve. 

Elabipration by Trainer: 

This enables you .to avoid imposing your own diagnostic biases into the 
information gathering process and minimizes categorical and labeling 
biases. Examples would include: * ^ . 

"What are you thinking right now?" * ^ ^ ^ * 

"Tell me more about . 

3. Utilize exploratory-focus and check responses to break Unproductive pauses during the 
interview. - . ' 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ . ' 

* This encourages fhe person to talk with many alternatives for self-expressiori. 
Examples would include: - , ' 

"Tell me what you are thinking right now." ' - ^ ' 

^ *Vou seem to hove a loss for words'right now." 

4. Use exploratory-focus, check, and continuefrespdnses frequently to build, strengthen, 
» and maintain rapport. ^ • ^ , " 

Elaboration by Tralnen 

* This communicates attentiveness^oncerh, Involveitient, and keens* the 
interview focused on the interviewee's concerns. Examples would inclticre: 
"Tell me what you are experiencing right now? ' . • . 
J!lt-seerTis that you think ybu are .. ." * ( 

"Unrvhum." * ^ 

5. Use exploratory-focus, check, and continue responses when you want to gather addi- 
tional informqtion about b topic iSeing discussed. • , ^ 

Elaboration by Tralnen < ' ^ 

This will facilitate the person's elaboration of a point by encouraging narrative 
type of responding. Examples would include: ' " • ^ 
"Tell me more about . . . 

"Essentially then, you think ..." - . 

' '^ea." . 0 : . 

6. Use exploratory-focus, check, and continue responses to facilitate interviewee self- 
exploration. ' ' ' <^ 

^aboration by Tralnen ^ r 

This allows the person free expressFon and encourages him/her to focus- on 
^ his/her owp concerns. Examples would include: - 
' "Telllne a littte about yourself." 

"YOU are angry because you .'.." ' ^ 

"Unvhum."* . - ' . * 
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7. Use restridted-focus responses to gather specific bits of inforrno^ion. , 

Elaboration by Trainer? < - 

This, is the most direct means of gathering strictly factual information. Examples 
would include: » \ ' ' 

"How ol<^ are you?." ' ^ ^ 

8. Use^estricted-focus responses to narrow the area of conversation. 

Elaboration by Trainer ^ - < 

Restricted-focus responses may be used when there is a need to narrow the 
area of cohversatiori or to focu$ the person's attention on a central issue 
fxomples would include: 

"How old are you?" . . ^ 

9 Use continue responses freely to encourage the interviewee to ke^ talking without 
intirrupting his/her momentum. 

- . Elaboration by Trainer * • 

Cortimunicotes your attentivenfess. interest, concern, and involvement 
Exannples would include: . . ' 

"Um-huh." » . ' ' . 

10. Utilize check responds to communicate your understanding of what tl^e other person 



IS saying. 



Eiaboratlpn by Trainer • ^ » 

This lets him/her know that jie/sh^;is understood and encoTjroges continued 
* exf2>loration of the- topic. Examples wpuld include " * \o \ * 

"You're really tense." . ."l • s " ^ ^ • 

11* Use 'declarative ^sponses fo present fa^ctual ihfornnjQtion needed by the interviewee 

Elaboration by Trpiner ''^ ^ ' , . \ ^ 

This gives the person inform?itbn that i§ peeded^to promote his/her involve- 
ment pnd participation in the decision making process and promotes hiS/ her 
indepenrdence. " - . > ^ . 

l2.^Make your declarative responses as descriptive icL character aij/d neutral in tone as 
possible. . • ' . 



Elaboration by Trainer . / * 

Declarative responses are not'judgemental-in nature. Jhey are strictly tor 
• ^transmitting factual and objectrl/e information, Tnerefore,.a matter-of-fact 
. .attitude and tone pf voice will communicate the information as such. 

13. Make your declarative responses in a language the interviewee can understarjfl. 

< ^Elaboration by Trainer » - ^ ' - . ' 

Jargon and confusing terminolo^jj^^ould be avoided if the person is^o be 
V • able to utilize infprmation given. • \. ' , ^ ^ 
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14. When you think the interviewee can benefit fronn infornnation fronn your own fronne of 
ceference. use self-expressive responses. 

Elaboration by Trainer ^ . 

J Self expressive responses in the form of support, self-disclosure, etc. ore 
sometimes helpful during the interview. When you tt)inl< the person con benefit 
-from such, utilize them. 

15. Avoid self-expressive responses in the form of inappropriate advice. 

Elaboration <by Trainer « 

Independence is a.gool of informtjtion dissemination. When advice is given"* 
in the form of telling sorrieone how to behave, what to do. what not to do, etc.. 
It promotes deperxience and communicates less respect and regardforthe^ 
person's ability tg make decisions. Presenting alternatives and letting a person ^ 
make the choice of how to behave, what to do, what not to dq, etc. promotes 
independence and communicates high respect 

16 Avoid self-expressive responses that communicate low levels of respect and negative 
regard - ^ . 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Preoching.'placating, blaming, cajoling, exhorting, demanding, intellectual- 
Izing. etcZ-ore^examples of self-expressive responses that con be hamriful 
especially during the initial contact with a person. Substitute responses that will 
^ enhance rapport and faciHtate the information exchange pracess. 

1 7 When Interpretfve responses are called for make them at the intervieiwee^^J^v^ of under- 
standing. 

Elaboration by Trainer ' > 

You may sometimes want to make an in>erpretation especially in later interr 
views. When you do. make sure it is at a level which the person can under- 
stand. Interpretations are valueless if they cfon't increase the person's under- 
Standing of self. Avoid ovef-interpretation and over-analyzing. 

Ask trainees to discuss other guidelines for the facilitatlve use of Moment-to-Moment verbar 
responses. Discuss each.' 

■ "■ ■ , ■ '^^ / 

19. • ' •■ . ^ 
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Summary of Moment-to-Moment Verbal Responses 

1 Direct trainees' attention to ctiart on pages 111-112 of workbook \ytiicti si^mmarizes 
suggested response's to use for specific objectives olong witti examples and wtiy to use 
the suggested responses. * 

2, Use ctiart as you desire. 
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step II - Response Styles 

Definition of Response Styles / \ 
Page 113 of Workbook / ' 

1 Response style refers to the inteiviewer's dominant response. mode* plus the supporting 
responses. , / 

2. -Response style refers to qne's dominant way of interacting \t) the interview. It is the person's 
customary way of collecting and disseminating information. 

3 Response style or mode can be determined by analyzing a frequency distribution of single 
responses. The most frfequent response Qbseived while collecting or disseminating 
information bqcomei the "mode" or "style" of gathering or giving information. 

4 Seven interaction modes/styles are identified based on the inteiviewer's interaction 
profile. Four seive to collect information, three to givjB information. They are- 

A. Information Collection Response Styles 

i. The Listener 

ii. The Interrogator 
iti. The Explorer 

^ IV. The Reflector " ^ ^ 

B. information Dissemination Response Styles - 

i. The Informer 

Ji. The Self-Ex pressej. - . . ' ' ^ 

lii. The Interpreter * ' * * 

5 There are different ways to get and give the same information. For example, information 
' can be gathered by basically: 

A* Remaining qui^t and encouraging a person to continue talking by nodding the head, 
harid gesturing, and saying phrases such as "um-hum." "right," etc. (the listener). 

B. Reflecting back to d person what you hove heard, thus encouraging him/her to 
continue giving information on that topic (the reflector) 

C. Asking for the information. This can b6» done through closed-end^d questions (the 
interrogator) or open-ended questions and statements (the explorer). 

6 There* are different types of information that can be given: Basic, objectivQ, factual infor- 
mation from an external frame^f reference (the informer) or subjective information from an 
internal frame of reference (the self-expresser), or interpretations of cause and effect (the 
Interpreter). 



Rationale or Inriportance of Interaction Styles 

1^ The intefviewer's response style will determine the type of interaction during the interview. 
Yq^r overall response style will determfne whether the interaction is destructive interactton, 
friendly discussion, or helplful interaction. 

2. Again, the principles of reinforcement and shaping are importantwith respionse styles. We 
shape another person's response style by our own. 
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Objectives of Ihteraction Styles 

To collect information in the most facilitative manner. 

2. To disseminate information in the most facilitative manner. • 

3. To guide the direction of the interview keeping it goal directed so that objectives can be 
achieved in the most facilitative and efficient manner. ' ^ • 

4. 

5. ^ ' ' • • 

J 
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Interaction. style - Exercise 



1 Prior to defining, dennonstratingf, and discussing the various interaction styles, let's 
examine the information collectiori iriteroction style that you used to collect information 

xobout a person's hometown, neighborhood, and present job 

2 Turn to page^l 14 of your workbook and determine your profile by using the data from page 
1 09 of your workbook ^ ^ , . , 

3 Total each column to deterfjiine how many of each resporise you vnade. 

4: Then determine your total number of responses by adding across tne columns. 

5 Determine the percentage for each response. This is done by dividing e4ch respdnse total 
by your total number of responses. For example if ybuhad 5 contintie esponses and 40 
responses total, divides by40and>you would get12V2%, whichrepreser is the percentage 
of 'continue responses. 

6. Do this for all 7 responses. 

7 Complete the histogram on page 114 of woji<^oe1<!^ 

8 The profile indicates your style Now let's look at how this same inforrfiation that you 
. collected can be collected in different ways depending on a personjs interaction style. 

9 Compare your profile with the ones we will now discuss. The following <[tyJes indicate "too 
much of a go?)d *thing/* / 
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The Listener > 



Definition 

1. The listener's style is characterized by gathering Mnfomnation by predominately utilizipif 
continue responses. ' ' 

2. Following an introduction ofa topiatheinterviewerutilizesmainlynon-verbalcuessuchas 
head nods, hand gestures, etc., and verbal cues such as "uh-hum," "right," "yea," etc. to 
communicate to the otherperson.tjiat he/she is listehingand interested in the tqpic being 
discu5se.d. ' ' V 

* • Hypottietical Profile ' ' h 

An interview profile of the listener's interaction responses might looklil<e the one on page 1 1 5 of 
your'WO(kbool<. . . ' 



' . V Demonstration ot the Listener , 

* . Play ^ape/slide demonstration. which provides an exaggerated example at on interviewer 
who would bQ labeled as a listener. - ' 



or 



' 1 . Ask fralriee to cowb forv^drd and role-play interviewee. 

2. Demonstrate listener style. Examples of suggested responses are as follow^: ^ 

a. Interviewer: '^Tell me a little about your h^Tietown." ^ ^ \ 
Interviewee response: ' ^ ' 

b. Interviewer: "Utvhum." (Head Nod) 

Interviewee response: ' ^ ^ . *\ 

c. Interviewer: And ... 
Interviewee Response: 

d. Interviewer: Uh-hum, (head nod), more pilease.. . 
Interviewee Response: 

When you have gotten all the information possible through "uh-hun^" head nods, 
hand gestures, etc. go to another topic and continue in same manner. > ^ ' 

e. Interviewer: Teliae about your job. . . 

Interviewee Response: ' s ^ * ^ 

f. Interviewer Uh-hum, (head nod), (hand gestures). ~ 
Interviewee Response: ' » 

g. Interviewer And ... - * ^ . 
Interviewee Response: 

h. Interviewer etc.; etc. • _ ' 
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Description of Listener 

"1. Ask trainees to describe the person whO- predominately uses this type of response 
style to collect information during an interview. 

2.y Points that might be made: 

a. Non-directive ^ 

b. Very permissive 

. c. Might be indecisive and without self-direction 

d. Would hove difficulty achieving objectives ' ' ^ 

e. • 

f. t . 

Effect of ttiis Approach on tfie Inten^lewee and the Inten/iew Process 

1 Ask trainees to 'discuss the effect this type of approach might hove on others and the 
interview process; especially on the achievement of objectives. 

2. Points that might be made: ^' 

a. They might view the interviewer as incompetent. ^ 

b. They may think the interview has no, objective. 
, .c. Tf\ey might think they were wasting their time. 

.... d. They would be unable to, use the interviewer as a resource. 
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The fnterrogotor 

• ' * ' . * • 

Oefinit^n 

1. The interrogator's style, is characterized by gathering information by predorrfeatety 
utilizing restricted-focus responses' * \ ^ 

2. The interviewer gathers specific bits of information from the inteiviewe©^37*3sl<ing direct 
or closed-ended_questions rather. than open-ended cliuestions and statements. 

3. Closed-ended questions that most often begin with "do," "is/' "are?' etc. and can be 

' , answered by the other person with only a fewwords are the predominant response style._^ 

Hypothetical Profile 

An interview profile of the interrogator's interaction responses might look likethe one on page 
1 16 of your workbook. 

Demonstrotion of ttie Interrogator 

Play tape/slide demonsfteition which provides an exaggerated example of an interviewer 
who would be labeled as an Interrogator. ^ 

or , " ^ . 

1 . Ask trainee to come forward and role-play interviewee. 

2. Demonstrate interrogator style. Examples of suggested responses are as follows: 

a. What town do you live in? . ' ^ 

b. Is it a big town? , - ' . 

c. What is the population? . v ^ 

d. Where were you bom? , ' ■ * 

e. How long have you lived there? 

f. Is it a nice pfdce to live in? 

g. Is that close to l_? - , ' 

h. What street do you. live on? * 

i. How long have you lived there? — * - 
j. Is that on the east side or west side of town? ^ 

k. Where do you woric? 
I. Do you like your job? 
m. Hove you worked there long? « ^ 
n. What is the address of your work? 
o. Is that far from your house? 



Description of the Interrogator 

1 . Ask trainees to describe the person wtio pr^donninately uses this type of/esppnse style to 
collect infomnation during an interview. 

2. Points that nnight be nnade: V ' ' , " * ' ^ 

, ' a. "Detail Man" ' * 

b. Sonneone after "only the facts" . > . ^ 

c. Very directive\ • * ' * . • 
d. 
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Effect of this Approach on Interviewee and Interview Proces^ 



J. Ask trainees to discuss the effect this type approach nnight have on the interviewee and 
the interview proces^ 

2. Points that nnight be nnade: ' * • ^ ' . 

a. The person would soon learn that he/she was there oftly to provideihe interviewgi^with 
specific bits of infornnation. ^ * - 

b. Would not go into any depth with infornnation. " ^ 

c. Might get the idea that he/she wCis on the "firing line." ^ 

' d. A lot of pertinent and relevant information would not be shared. 
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The Explorer 



Definition 



1. The explorer's style is characterized by gathering information by RWdorntnately utilizing 
explorotory-fdcus responses. ^ * ^ o *^ 

2. The interviewer gathers information by mainly utilizing open-ended, questions or 
statements that require the other person to use nprrative responses. 

3. Statements such as "Tell me more about . . ." and op^n-end^ questions thatlypically* 
begin with '*what," "how." "why," "could," and "would" which allow the person more room 
for explbration and expansion on <3 topic are the predominate r§spcmse mode/stylQ,** 

Hypothe|lcar Profile 

An Interview profile of the exploreVs interaction responses might 109k like the oiid^ page 
117 of the .workbook. ^ 

^ Demonstration of the Explorer 

Ploy tape/siide demonstration which provides an exaggerated example of ari interviewer 
wtio ^uld be labeled as an Explorer* ^ ' 

. or ; * ^ ^ ^ [ ' 

1 Ask trainee to come forward and role-play interviewee. • ^ 
,2. Demc5hstrqte explorer style. Examples of s?uggested responses are qs follows: 

a. Tell me about your hometown or describe your hometown to me. ^ ^ ' ^ 

b. What do you think about^your hometoSvn? / ' ' 

c. Tell me about where you live there. ^» ' ; . 

d. What do you think about^ where you live now? / ^' ^ 

e Tell me about your job. ' ' . ' - , 

f. \A(hat do you think about your job? ' • ^' 

g. Dd^cribe your feelings. 

Description of^tie Explorer 

1 . Ask trainees to describe the person who predominately uses'this type o^response style 
to collect information during an interview. 

2. Points that might be made: ' . > • " 

a>Ji4€Y^.ontinue on and on with the topic under discussion. 

May fail to cover all topics adequately because of excessive time ^nt on certain^ 

topics. ^ . 
c..May fail to provide the interviewee with necessary information. 

^ ^ Effect of ttiis Appro^^ti on Inten/iewee and intenriew Process 

1 . Ask trainees to discuss the effect this type of df)proach might have on the interviewee 
and the interview process. 

2. Points that might be made: . ^ ^ ^ - * * 
a Feels \%e he/she is being interrogated. 

. ^b. Feels like he/she connot satisf/Jhe interviewer. 
' c. Thirst for kno>Wedge about him/her 
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The Reflector 



Definition 

1. The reflector's style Is characterized by gathering information by predomiriatety utilizing 
check responses. 

2. The interviewer gathers Information by mdinly reflecting back to the person v4iat he/she 
hears thus encouraginjg him/her to talk further about the specific |opic, 

. . Hypotfietlcar Profile ^ 

An interview profilp of th6 refleStofs interaction responses might look like the one on page 118 
of your workbook. ' * 



DemonstrofiQn of tlie Reflector 

Ploy tape/ slide demonstration which provides an exaggerated example of an interviewer 
who would be labeled as a Reflector. " ^ ^ 

°i , ■ l • • ) ■ 

1. Ask trainee to come forward and role-play interviewee. 

2. bemonistrate refleotor^style. Examples of suggested responses ore as follows: 

a. * Tell me about your hometown. 

b. So you live in I_, 

c. You appear to be satisfied/dissatisfied with living there. 

d. So you like/drslike it. 

e. Continue to reflect content of what person is saying and any feeling you may note. 
When fou can go no further switch to job topic. 

f. Tell me about ycjur job- ■ , ^ [ ' 

g. So you work for/at 



h. What do you tmnk about your job? 

i. So you like/disliKe it. 
j. Continue as above. 
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NDescription of tfie Reflector ^ ) v * 

1 . Ask trainees to describe the person who predominately uses this type of response style to 
collect information during an interview. ' * 

2. Points that might be .made: ^ ' 

Q. Non-directive * 

b. M\gh\ be described qs a parrot' ' y ^ 

Cs. fVlight be inefficient - 

d. / 

_ • < ■■■ ■ ■' - 
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Effe^^ of this Approach on Inteiviewee tmcMnteivlew Pracess 

1 . Ask trainees to discuss the effect this type of approach might have on the inteiviewee and 
the inteiyiew process especiaily on the achievement of one's objectives. 

2. Points that might be made: 

a. Might view the interviewer as having no objectives. ^ * 

b. • , • 

c. ^ - ^ 

d. ^ ' : ' 



The Informer ^ 
Definition 

1. The informer profile results from focusing primarity upon disseminating information of a 
factgal nature. 

2. The predominate style oi interaction is characterized by declarative responses. 

Hypothetical Profile . ^ ^ 

An inteiview profile of the informer's interaction techniques might look like the one founcl on 
page 1 19 of your workbook. 

Demonsl,atlonofm«lnfomfer 

Play fape/slide demonstration whfch provides an exaggerated example of an interviewer 
'who would be labeled as on Informer. * * , ^ 

or * ^ 

1. Ask trainee to come forward and rple-play inteiviewee. 

2. Defnonstrdte informer style. E)jamples of suggested responses are as follows: ' 

a. Describe in detail th^ role and function of your agency. 

b. Describe in detail your role and function within that agency. 

Description of ttie Iniormer 

1. Ask trainees to describe the person who predominately interacted during the inteiview 
/with this type of response style. . » 

2. Points that might be made: ' - . , , 

a. Controller . • 

b. Acts quickly ' , ' ' 

c. - . ' ' 

d. ■ ' 

e. - ^ • 

f. 

g. ^ . - , 

Effect of ttiis Approach on Intendewee and Intenfiew; Probess 

1. Ask trainees to discuss the effect this type of approach might have on the interviewee 
and the interview process. " ' * 

2, Points that might b^ made: . ^ , 

a. . Person would feam he is to listen, not talk. , , ^ , \ 

b. Probably would not feel a part of the process. 



The Self^Expresser 
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^ Definition 

1 The self-expres^er profile results from focusing primarily orVthe cbrnrnunicotlon of one's 
own values, opinions, etc, 

2 information is given only after it has been filtered through your own frame of reference. 
3. The ^edomindte style of interaction is characterized by self-expressive responses. 



it 



Hypothettcal ProfiJe 



An interview profile of the self-expresser's interaction might look like the one found on page 
. 1 20 of your workbool^ . " ' ^ 

Demonstration of the Self-Expresser 

Play tape/sljde demonstration whifch provjizfgs an exaggerated ekample €i an Interviewer 
who would be labeled as a Self-Expresser:^ 

or . / 

Demonstrate seJf-expresser style. Examples of ^suggested responses are as follows: 
' a. What do you ttiink about ypur hometown? 

b. I think you should move9istay where you live now. 

c. Once you have moved/ decided to'stay everything will be okdy. \ 
d Everyone who lives in a town like that likes/dislikes it. A - 

e I wouldn't move to another place just like it. I think you would be better off in a tpwn 
> twice'that size. There's more things to do. Kids are happier, etc./-; 
i What do .you think about your job?' i 

g I think you should tell your supervisor that. He should know ^)^actly how you feel arid 
what you think. " / ' i*; 

h. You're a better- person for if.^ , - , 

i. Usudlly people h jobs like that "burn d)ut" in a fewyears. So be aware of that. You might 
want to think about changing jobs before that happens. , 

j. I feel the 3ame way you do. Everybody does. If they say they don't then they're being 
dishonest. 
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Description of the Self-Expresser 

1. Ask jrainees to describe the person who predominately interacted duringlneTntelyiew 
/ with this type of response style. 

2. f^lht^thdt nnight be nnade:' 
d. Depending on the type of Self-Expressive responses made, could be labeled: 

adviser 
ii. the self-disclbser 

ill. the supporter ' • * 

iv. the confronter * ^ 
V. the moralist ' 

b. Person with all the answers 

c. ' . 
d. 

e ^ 



Effect of this Approach on intervfewee and intprview Process 

1. Ask trainees to discuss the effect this type of style might have on the interviewee and the 
interview process. Possible points to make. 

2. Points that might be made: 

a. They would become very dependent. 

b. Learn to ifsten a lot. 

c. M\gh\ think they were being patronized. 

d. Would fail to gain self-confidence from his/her interaction with interviewer. 
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The Interpreter 



Deflnmon 

1. The interpreter profiie results from the interviewer focusing primarily on giving Information 
of a cause<3nd-effect nature based on a theoretical position. 

2. Tlie predominate mode/style of iQt^ction is characterized by interpretive responses. 

s 

Hypothetical Profile 

An interview profile of the interpreter's interaction techniques might lobl< like the one found on" 
page 121 of your wdrkbool<. - ' 

Demonstration jdI ttie Interpreter 

Play tape/slide demonstration which provides an exaggerated example of an interviewer 
who would be labeled as an Interpreter. 

or 7 ■ ^ ■ 

Demonstrate interpreter style. Examples of suggested responses are as follows: 

a. Where do you live? ^ 

b. Yea, you most likely live there because as a child you wereraised in a sirpilaf place so 
you naturally took for a place that is similar to your childhood town. You feel more 
secure there. 

c. Continue with cause and effect statements. 

. d. ^ 

e. . . ^ / . 

Desoription of, ttie Interpreter^ ' ^ 

1. Ask trainees tjg^ describe the person who predominately interacted during the interview 
with this type of response.. 

2.. Points that might be made: 

a. The interviewer would be aggressive. * 

b. The interviewer would lack interpersonal tact. 

c. The interviewer would have little understanding of proper timing, in ihterviewir^ig. 

Effect of ftiis Approach on tnten^iewee and Inteririew Process 

1. Ask trainees fo discuss the effect this type of approach might have on the intervieweannd 
the interview process. ' ^ . 

2. 'Points that rnight be made^: ^. 

a. It^fnight make the interviewee anxious. 

b. It ftiight make^he Interviewee angry. 

c. The interviewee might view the interviewer as insensitive and somewhat obnoxious. 
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Guidelines for a Faciiitative Response Style 

• Page 122 of Workbook 

i 

1 Encourage the person to appear for ttie interview by practicing faciiitative attracting 
actions. 

^ Elaboration by Trainer 

k Extend an invitation to a person ttiat infornns tiinn/tier of the who, what, when. 

why, and how of the interview in such a nnanner that it will nnotrvate or induce 
hine/her to desire the interview. Attracting actions can determine whether or not 
you will have an interview. 

2. Plan the interview. . ' . < ' ^ 

Elaboration by Trainer ^ 

It is difficult to facilitatrvely guide the exploration or discussion within the 
interview if you don't know what you are trying to acconnplish. Develop 
Interview objectives and stratagies to achieve those objectives. 

3. Structure the intervievy setting to facilitate the infornnatlon exchange process 

Elaboration by Trainer 

The degree to which the interviewe^Hmests hinn/herself in the infornnatlon 
exchange process nnay depend a \b\ on your structuring actions. Arrangethe . 
interview eovironnnent in such a nnanner that interest in the person is communi- 
cated and all obstacles to open communication are eliminated. 

4. Assume a position to exchange information in the most effective manner. 

Elaborofion by Trainer 

Faciiitative positioning action places you in the best position to observe and 
listen thus enhancing the Inforrjiation collection process. It also comrriuni- 
cates the kind of information to The interviewee that wil( reinforce the person's 
' offering information and will help them utilize information disseminated by you. 

5 Observe the person. 

Elaboration by Trainer < y — ^ 

Facilitatrveobservation actionswillenableyoufotakeadvantagebfaveryrich * 
source of data about the person— non-verbcn communipation.. 

6. Listen to your interviewee. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Listening enables you to gain additional information about the person that is unqvait 
able through observing oiily- 

7. Organize the information you have collected in a systematic fashion.* * • . 

Elaboration by TrdlnerT 

* Organizing the information you have gathered through faciiitative observing 

and listening actions will enable yoju to respond to the person in the most 
helpful manner. 

8. Open the interview withtesponses that will focus first on the concerns of the interviewee. 
• « « 

Elaboration by Trainen 

Ask: What are the most helpfurresponses for achieving this? Make following 

point: Expioratory-focus and/or checl< responses are usefui responses to focus 
first on the interviewee's concerns. Then declarative responses may be needed i 
' ■ to give the*person foctuai information or self-expressive responses for support. 
* - V 
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9. Continue to facilitate the information exchange process by focusing on the interviewee's 
concerns. * 

Elaboration by Trainen 

Atk: What are the most heipfui responses for achieving this? Mako following 
points: The previous guideline was concerned only with opening the interview. 
This guideline emphasizes the importance of contiriuing to focus on the 
person's concerns. Remember, the helping interview is to primarily help the 
person. Exploratory-focus, check, and continue responses are useful to keep 
^ the focus on the interviewee. ^ 

10. Allow the interviewee as many alternatives for self-expression as possible. ^ 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Atk: Wfrat are the most helpful responses for achieving this? Make following 
points: Continue, expiorotory-fopus, and check responses allow the greatest 
amount of freedom. Use these responses v/henever you want the person to 
hove as much room for self-expression as possible and ovoid the restricted- 
focus response. - ' - ^ ^ 

11. Facilitate the Interviewee's elaboration of topics. 

Elaboration by Trainer s 
Ask: What are the most helpful responses for achieving this? Make following 
points: Exploratory-focus, check, and continue response^egcourage narra- 
tive responding instead of short, quick answers. 

12. Use responses that tend to widen the interviewee's perceptual field. 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ 

Ask: What are the most helpful responses for achieving this? Make following 
points: Exploratory-focus responses tend to solicit the other person's views, 
opinions, thoughts, feelings, etc. thus widening his/her perceptual field. 
Restricted-focus responses tend \b curtail thte person's perceptual field. 

'13. "Train" the other person to freely express hinrVherself. 

Elaboration by Trainer: 

Ask: What are the most helpful responses for achieving this? Make following 
points: We can "train" otfiers howtorespondbythewoywerespondtothem.- 
If you want short, quick.answers with very little elaboration, utilize the restricted- 
focus response. However, if you want the either persorl to express hi'm/herself , 
openly ovoid the restricted-focus and freely use exploratory-focus responses 
followed by check and continue responses. 

14. Establish this "training" process early. 

Elaboration by Trainen « 

If you begin the interview by asking a lot of closed-ended questions, you may 
be setting o pattern of responding that is not helpful, Therefore, early in the 
interview utilfze frebly the exploratory-focus, check, and continue responses so 
that a helpful pottem will be established. ^ > 
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15. Build, strengthen, and maintain a positive reiationship. 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ 
Ask: What are the nnost heipfui responses^for achieving this? Make following 
points: The faciiitative non-vertX3i interaction techniques of positioning, 
observing, and iistening aiong with the verbai responses of continue, phecl<, 
and expioratory-focus, tend to faciiitate rapport. Whereas, negative and 
norvverboi interactfoa^echniques and an excessive use of ciosed-ended 
'questions tend to retard>a^port buiiding. 

16. Connnnunicateyourattentiveness,'conQerri, and invo^ennent. 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ 

Ask; What are the nnost heipfui resppnses for achieving this? Make following 
points: Faciiitative non-verbai interaction techniques along with 
continue responses wiii heipyou conrlnnunlcate your ottentiveness, concern, and 
invoh/ement. This can faciiitate the information exchange process. 

17. Avoid the use of questions as your only tooi for gathering information. 

Elaboration by Trainer: 
- Ask: What responses wiii heip you ovoid excessive question asking? Make . 
fDllowIng point: Checi< responses and expioratory-focus responses in the 
forms of statements such as "Teii me more about . . ." or "Describe the situation 
to me" can heip you avoid an excessive amount of questions. 

18. Let the inteiviewee l<now you are hearing him/her correctly. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Ask: How do you achieve that? Make following point: Ctiecl( responses in the 
form of reflections enabie you to iet the person know that you are hearing 
him/her accurately. 

19. Commu.nicate your empotfiic understanding frequently. . ^ 

Elaboration by Trainer 

.Ask; Which /esponse communicates empathi^^ understanding? Make * ^ 
following po'lnts; Organizing the information you have coiiected in a 
systerriatic* fashion and feeding back your understanding of the person's 
behavior via check responses in the form of empathic statements communi- 
cates your understanding and faciiitates the information exchange prpcess. 
interpertive ^responses aiso communicate empathiq understandihg at 
deeper leveis. 

* 

'20. Do not hesitate to clear up your thinking as to what the interviewee may mean in what 
he/she is communicating? 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Ask: Which response achieves this? -Moke following point: Vertxiiizewhatyou ♦ * 
think the person is communicating via the check response. This gives the 
person a chance to see how well he/she is being understood and provides an 
, opportunity for him/her to clarify any misunderstanding. Check responses 
allow 'you to check your hypotheses. 
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.^1 . Break unproductive pauses during the intervfew with responses that keep the focus on the 
interviewee. : . 



Elaboration by Traio^ , 
Ask: What are useful responses for doing this? Moke following point: 

€xpioratory-focus and check responses keep the focu$ on the interviewee and 
encourage seif-expression. ^ . ' 

22. When factual information is needed by the inteiviewee ^utilize declarative responses 
appropriately. • 

Elaboration by Trainer: ^ 

Make your declarative response$ as descriptive in character and neutral in ^ 
tone as possible. Utilize a language the person understands. Avoid jargon or 
words the interviewee does not understand. Pay attention to tinning and the 
amount of information giv^n in one shot. 

"^3. When information from yout frame of reference seems appropriate ,use self-expressive 
respx)nses wisely. 

Elaboration by Trainer ^ 

Use when needed for support; self-disclosure, assurance, etc. Avoid bloRQiria.' 
exhorting, demanding, advice, etc. Self-expressive responses are likely to be 
^ more helpful v4ien they promote independence and communicate positive 
regard than when they promote dependence and communicate negative 

• regard. 

24. When interpretations appear appropriate utilize interpretive responses wisely. 

Elaboration by Trainer 

Interpretive responses will most likely occupy a limited space in your interviews. 
.When you are called upon to make an interpretation avoid over-interpreting 
and over analyzing. Be sure thfe interviewee understands you and your 
interpretation does achieve its objective of increasing the person's under- 
standing of the cause and effect aspects of his behavior and other interacting 

• variables. 

Ask trainees to suggest other guidelfnes for a facultative style. Discuss each. 

25. . \ 

26. • 

a. ■ . - ' - • . 
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3 Sumhiaiy of Interaction Styles- _ 




* 

1. Major response styles hove been introduced, defined, and discussed. 

2. The dt6grann on page 123 of^your. workbook summarizes the rriojor response styles. 

3. ' You have learned to identify and discriminate between the major response styles. ; ^ 

4. Guidelines for a facilitative'response style have been discussed- 

5. Prior to putting irito practice everything learned up to this point, review the chart on pages 
1 24-1 26 of woricbook. 

6. Discuss as.needed. ' ' ' 
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Demonstrate Fqcilitatfve Response Style 



J 



1 . To^demonstrate a facilitative response style, utilize the audio tape den'" istration (Shirley 
Steed). 

m ^ . ' 

% Give trainees the following instructions: 

a. Turn to pages 127-128 of workbool< and review Interaction Techniques Classification 
Fomn. 

b. As you listen to tape, classify each interviewer "response using the Interaction Tech- 
niques Classification Fomn Worksheet. 

c. When interview segnnent is connpleted, turn to page 129 of workbook and do an 
interview profile of interviewer in taped segment using your Interaction Techniques 
Worksheet. Percent obtained by dividing cblumn totals by total number of responses. 

d. Discuss in relation to principles for a Facilitative Response Style. 

e. Also discuss interviewer's information collection and dissemination effectiveness. 

Resutts^v^f Facilitative Response Style 

Ask trainees to discuss possible results of the above response style. Be sure the following 
points are made. 

1 . Interviewee will feel free to express his/her experience. ' ' ' 

2. Indepth exploration of topics. 

3. Inteiyiewee will not feel restricted or limited in his/her experience. 

4. Pbsitive relationship established. 

5. Interviewee will bp involved in process. i ^ ' 

6. Interviewee'concems will be discussed. 

7. The communication process will be open. 

8. Interviewee will be involved in process.' 



10. 
11. 



_ Practice Response Styles 

^ Ask trainees* to turn to page 130 of workbook and comple;fe exercise of their interaction 
profile during an .interview and the self-rating guide on pages 131-132. 

Following completion of exercise do imagery exercise. Eittter play tape orverbally guide the 
trainees through the exercise yourself using the following script: i 



Give following directions after trainees hiave assunned'a comfortable position. 

1. In one slow bufcontinuous nnotion, tal<e in o deep breath and force it out. As you are 
breathing out, thinl< just one word: "Relax." • 

2. At the end of breathing but, hold your breath 'for approximately ten seconds (you may 
estimate seconds by couhtir^g one-th*ousand c5ne, one-thousand two, etc.) 

3. Keep repeating steps 1 and 2 for two to three minutes or as long as it tal<esf6ryou to feel 
calm. ay = ^ ^ 

.4 Now that you are.totally relaxed, feeling- calm^ and comfortable, picture or -fantasize 
yourself, as vividly and intensely as you can* preparing for an interview. See yourself first, ' 
sitting at your desl< planning your interview. You are in the process of developing a "game 
plan" which will guide and the interviewee's interaction during the interview. 

5. You are writing down your objectives. See yourself doing this. Go ahead. Keep writing 
your objectives. You want to eStdblish rapp©rt. You want to determine the appropriateness 
of this 'referral . . . I<eep listing your objectives * 

6 Hove you finished? Now you are thinl<ing to yourself. What information will jhe interviewee • 
need from me to achieve those objectives? You start to list topics of information to give to 

. the person. You are listing such things as your role and functiori, your agency's role antl 
function, the interviewee's rights and responsibilities, confidentiality, etc. Go ahead fistyour 
topics as you continue to be relaxed and calm. Can you do this? . . . Hove you done that? 

7. Now you begirj to thinl< about information you will need fronrt the interviewee to achieve 
your objectives. You thirik abouUhat awhile ... Now see yourself beginning to list Mgcs of, 
information you will need to get from the person you.are int;^°ewing. You are prSbabty 
listing-things lil<e interviewee's expectations, his/her feeUngs about being referred to your 
> agency, etc. Go ahead continue to list your topics ... 
* 8. Nowthatyou havedevelopedyourobjectivespnaiistedtopicstocliscussthatwillhelpyou 
— ochieve your objectives, you begin to thin l< about the most efficient arjd effective way to go 
about collecting and disseminating that jpformation. Listen- to your thoughts. You are 
thinl<ing, I'm going to structure^e environment to enhance this process before the 
interviewee gets here. When the person gets here, I will give hiW/her a lot of freedom of 
expression. I will be very flexible. Although 1 hove a plan, I will not imposethat plan on the 
. person because I will attend" first to tt\& concems'of the perso^i. I realize moment-to- 
moment objectives may arise that will tal<e precedent over rfiy general objectives. I will not 
become so involved in forms,"fJaper work, etc-that I forget I hove a person with me. I will 
communicate at the inteiviewee's level of understanding and ovoid Jargon, etc. I will give 
him/her information in a well tim'gd fashion and not "overload" the person with too much 
at one time. J will ,mal<e every attempt to mal<e sure the interviewee understands the 

' information' I give. When' cottecting information, I will use mostly. open-ende<;i questions 
and statements restricting the use of closed^nded questions to on|y when it is necessary 
to get specific bits of informatilfe. r • ' "i ' ' 

9 I am cognizant of exactly wtiat I want tt) achieve. But^l l<now ft k unnecessary Jo collect 
every conceivable piece of information .about the interviewee in>8»eler to get a full under- 
standing of him/her. I v^ii only collect those things that are importanttorriyuriderstandir^g 
of the person. Therefore, I vAW avoid g "facts with no_meaning" or "facts with minimum 
meaning" approach. I will explore each topic in a systematic fashion and indepth and 
ovoid-jumping from'topic to topic in a shotgun fashion. ' ' 



* 10. Can you hear yourself thinking these'thoughts? Listen. Coritinue to reiax ... 

11. Now I would like for you to imagine yourself preparing your office to receive the Inter- 
viewee. You tiove planned ttie inteiview and ttiougtit about tiow you will cany \ho\ plan 
out. Now see yourself structuring ttie interview setting to facilitate the information exchange 
'process. 

12. As you continue to relax and feej calm, see yourself <3rranging the furniture so as not to'- 
. have physical-barriers between you and the person you are intefviewing. You are checfking 

to see that the furniture is comfortable. Now you are clearing your desk otJhings you 
doh't want Jhe,person to se^. The Jnteiviewee is to arrive in 5 minutes so you arrange for all 
^ , incoming calls to be held. You gfcyour "do not distud3".sign ready^to put on the dbor. 
Jhere is no outside noise.^The temperature-and lightingis controlled. Now you sit down in 
your chair to review your oBjectives one more time before the inte^iewee a^fiveS:^ - 

1 3. Rglax. You are feeling calm.To^^^Qpmfortable: It is time for tlie pereonio arrive and for 
you to conduct an inteiview. But for a few moments just enjoy being relaxedand calm^ 

14. Now picture to. yourself or fantasize, as vividly and as intensely as you can. conducting 
an interview. Really see yourself performing positive attending behaviorand responding to« 
the person in an open-ended fashion. 

15<^See yourself very^vividly leanirjg your body tovyard the person, observing everything the 
person is doing, listening intently to what is being said. , 

16. Imagine yourself askinp open-ended questions, making open-end^d statements while 
avoidir^g a closed-ended style. Realty hear yourself and see yourself doing this. 

'17. Imagine iKfeeling very natural to act this way ift your interview Feel yourself bping cqlm 
but determined to be effective. Can you do that? Have you fione that? 

1 8. Really see youpelf carrying out your plan and doing tj^ things you thought about eariier 
^ when you were thinking about how to cor\duct yourjnterview. * 

see yourself focusing on thejnterviewee as a person * ^ \ ; 

heor yourself communicatingbt the person's^'level of understanding ^ 
' see yourself sttti'ng'fdcing the person squarely ^ 
see you( body incline&Howard the person > 

see yourself maintqining eye contact ^ - , 

see yqur open posture ^ ' 

19. ^an you do this? Continue to r^lax , . . and realty see yourself observing the interviewee 
' looking at the person's level of activity , / - 

*looking at the person's gestures, facial expressions, etc.. 
observing patterns in the person's behavior * ^ 
suspending judgen^ents about the person 

Continue to be relaxed, calrti, but determined ' 
hear yourself utilizing an open-ended style of responding , , 

hear yourself letting the interviewee know how you understand 

see and hear yourself communicating your atteritiveness. coridern. and invoivemfent 

21 .-Continue to_be relaxed. You are enjoyingyour performance. You ar$ pleased with your 
performance. 



B - Role-Play Practice 



1 Form groups of three. ' 

2. Each rpember of the group will hove the opportunity to assume cole of interviewer, inter- 
viewee, and observer. * = 

3. Interviewer is to conduct an initial interview utilizing the interview plan on page 30 of 
' workbook. (May also use intake interview forms brought by trainee) 

4. Interviewee is to respond to interviewer. 

5. Obseiyer is to use page^133 of interviewer's workbook to classify each response made Ijy 
Interviewer. * 

. 6; Start call time after approximately thirty minufes. 

' 7. Fpllowing the interview," the interviewer is to utilize the self-rating guides on pages 135-138 
^f workbook to rate his/Her performance. 

8i Interviewee, c5bserver, and ' interviewer complete profile on page 1 34 of interviewer's 
workbook. ^ ' . . * , - 

9. Discuss profile, self-rating, and interviewee and observer give interviewer f^dback. 

\0, Rotate roles until everyone has been interviewer, interviewee, and observer. 

Additional or Altemate Training Exercises 




Integrating ttie Components 



utilize the Systematic Interview Programnnirtg Format and Relevant Information Awareness 
Matrix to summarize total training up to' this point. 

A. Systematic InteiviewProgramming Format 

1. We hove now provided additional answers to question 4--What iis'the most effective 
and efficient way to exchange information. See page 139 of workbook. 

2. Frequent use of the open-ended responses. <:ontiftue. exploratory-focus, and check 
responses facilitate the collection of relevant information while developing and 
rriaintaining a positive, relationship with the interviewee. 

3 The use of declarative, self-expressive, and interpretive responses allow you to give 
different types of information. 

4 How does this affect the Relevant Information Awareness MatHX? 

B. Relevant Infomiation Awareness Matrix 

1 The diagram on page 140 of workbook reveals howtf^ information awareness matrix 
might look after applying the guidelines that have been discussed. . 

2. Most of the relevant information that was originally unknown by the interviewer or the 
interviewee but was known by the" other is now known. WJ;iat remains is further reduotion 

' of the unknown dimension— that areq where information is known by neither the 
interviewer or interviewee. External sources of information as well ds contirlueca inter- 
aciion between the IntervieN^r and interviewee will-reduce this dimension further 

3^ The Result. All infbrmatiori that is relevant to the achievertient of your objective's l§ now . 
known. Uence the chances of accomplishing your goals and objectives are very 
. * good. ' \ > 
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Section VII 

Where To Now 
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' --^ereTo^Now 

Intp^ucHon To trainer ^ 

This section is divided into Step. I • Sl<ill Assessment and Step II - Sl<ili Development. Step I 
alTows ttie trainees to review wtiere they are now by analyzing their sicill levels and attitude 
toward InrYplementing y^o\ they have learned. Step II is Intended to extend the skill develop- 
ment beyond the workshop and encourage trainee?' to practice and monitor their skill 
development back home. Ttie objectives of this section are to influence the trainee to: 

1 . Assess their present skill levef 

2. Assess their attitude toward applying their skills 

3. Continue the development of skills beyond the workshop ' » 
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^ step I - Skill Assessment 
Skill Assessment 

Instruct trainees to turn to page 147 of workbook^apcido Exercise 1 Ttiey are asked to 
connpare the results on pages 1 30-1 32 of ttieir workbook witti \t\e data on pages 1 33-1 38 of 
their workbook to analyze their skilMevels and discuss the questions in Exercise 1. 

Attitude Assessment 

1 Trainees are asked to exannine their attitude about applying the skills learned back honne. 
Instruct them to do Exercise 2 on page 147 of workbook in snnall groups. 
' 2. Allow time for discussion, then discuss in a total group. 
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step II - Skill Development 

Skill D^lopment 
PagelASofWoikbook 

1. The development of your skills as on interviewer has been the primary objective of this 
^ J tralnitig program. 

2. The goal has been to impact you in the greqs of cognitive learning, attitudinal reaction, 
and overt behavior change. 

3. However this impact which is related to your skill development is a continuing process. 
Your development of skills as an interviewer is^not complet^^CKsO resijjf of finishing this 
woi1<shop. Your skill development is an ongoing process and gc^rbe^nd this trainij;ig 
program. 

4. Therefore, Systematic Inteiviewing Skills Training is not over for you. This program has been 
your first step in producing job performance change. 

5. Job performance change implies 'tliat you change your typical way of performing that 
job. Research has indicated that many interviewers do very little planning of their inteiview, 
do not disseminate a majority of information to interviewees to effectively involve them in 
the decision making process; do not collect sufficient information to gain a complete 

- understanding of the interviewee, and utilize closed-endied questions. 

6. If this has been your typical pattern of interviewing, it most likely is a habit with you and 
will be a pattem not easily broken. 

V. Changing habits requires time and consistent practice. Usually more time and practice"^ 
than you have hd<during this program. - . 

. To change your old way of inteiviewing will req^jire you to.engage in repeated, conscious, 
and purposeful action to replace your old habitual way of behaving. 

9. It will require self-observatic3fi or setf-monitoring, self-evali/ation and criticism, attention 
to details of each performance, and persistent dhd exterisK/e practice on your part. 

10. Are you willing to develop your skills as an effective interviewer? If so, the remainder of 
this training program will focus on information and techniques that will facilitate your skill 
development. 
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The Stages of Skill Development^ 
^ Page 149 of Workbook 

1. Skill development can be conceptualized as a reeducational or retraining process. 
You are reeducating or retraining yourself to do sonnething different fronn the way you 
have previously been educated or trained to do. 

2. There are six stages* or steps that you go through to achieve the fornnation of a new skill 
that will beconne your habitual way of acting. If it does not beconne your habitual way of 
acting, we can soy the skill is not fully developed yet. Those six steps/stages of skill develop- 
ment are: 

Stage 1 

Cognttive Understanding This is learning the basic concepts and principles. Right 
now you know wtiat to do during the Interview. You have learned all the princjples, 
concepts, and guidelines to^systennatically program your interview. You know the 
. inforrriotion you need to give thfe interviewee dnd to get from the interviewee. You know 
how to exchange information via non-verbal interaction. You know the moment-to- 
moment responses and the most fdcilitative response style to exchange information. 

Stage 2 

Converting Practice This refers to acting on your cognitive understanding. You begin 
^6 ignore your old habits of interviewing and start to regularly practice the cognitive 
understanding you hove. In other words you start converting your cognitive under- 
standing to behavioral actions. You have done some of that here. After the introduction 
of the guidelines in this training you received the opportunlty'to practice putting 
those guidelines into effect. You will most likely attempt to practice these guidelines, 
when you get back homei 

Stage^S v.^^ 

Cognitfve-EmoHve Dissonance Sortie of you may ^ at Stage 3 now— cognitive- 
emotive bissonance, where your cognitive understanding, emotional reaction, and 
overt perfcVmance are in discord. If not, you most likely will eQter this stage when you 
attempt to Implement vvhat you have learned back home. Gognitive-emotive 
dissonance Tneans performing a behavior that is not logical foryour habitual feelings. 
It is What happens when you do something new and it just doesn't feel like you. You do 
interviewing coFrectly or as it has been taught here, but you fee] uncomfoijable and 
strange. It is as if you are pretencling to be what you are not. The degree of dissonance 
, exF)erienced by you, of course, will be determined by how different your new behavior^ 
\ is from your old behavior. The greoterjt^e difference, the greater the dissonance. 

, This is an extremely important stage in skill developmerit because many people will 
* stop practicing their new behavior because of it and go back to their old pattern of i 
behaving. Because of that, we will talk more about cognitive-embtive dissonance later. 

Sta^e4; / I 

Persistent and Extensive Practice This stage is required to overcome emotive 
dissonance and to fully devel6pyour new^kill. You can practice performing.your neW 
skill, and you can practice filing the way you want.to feeL If you will persist with 
extensive practice, you will eliminate your cognitive-emotive dissonance and fylly 
develop your skill. 



ERIC 



'Adopted from Moxie Moultsby'snve stages o(emotlonoi reeducation in Moultsby, M Help Yourtelf loHopplims. NewYorkrInstitute 
for Rational Living. 1975. 
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stages 

Cognltlve^moHve Harmony This stage occurs when you start feeling natural while 
performing your new behavior. You begin to perfojrrt oil the guidelines discussed 
during this program, and you no longer feel uncomfortable and strange. Your "gut" 
reaction* has caught up with your cognitive understanding. - . 

Stage 6 

Skill Krmotion Your new way of behaving has now become as natural, normal and 
involuntary as your old way of behaving i^ed to be. You new skill has been developed 
fully. You no longer have to think about what to do, you just do it naturally. You have 
both the skill plus the attitude to be effective at perfprming the new behavidr. 
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Overcoming Cognitive-Emotive Dissonance and Developing 
Cognitive-Emotive Hamnony by Persistent and Extensive Practice 

The complete fornftation of your new skills coo be accomplished by recognizing cognitive- 
emotive dissoncfnce, persisting with your practice of the skills, thereby eliminating 
cognitive-emotive dissonance and developing cognitive-dmotive harmony. 

An example of cognitive-emotive dissonance is found on page 150 of your workbook. 
(Allow time to review example) -7 ^ 

Cogriitive-emotive dissonance is resolved through persistent anti extensive practice 
whether releaming to drive a cardiffereritly or releamingto conduct (^ interview differently. 

Practice can involve three types. You pan rehearse your new behavior mentally ancJ 
practice feeling the way yoii warit to feel and doing the things you want to do. 

You can practice in a role ploy situation as you have here, 

And finally^ you can practice your new skills in reahlife situations. 

The following exercises will help you develop your practice session for stage 4 of skill 
development, so you can. rehearse your new skills and move .on through stage 
, 3— cognitjve-emotive dissonance, into stages— cognitive-emotive harmony and end with 
skill formation— stage 6. 
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stage 4, Persistent & Extensive Practice 

SfepI 

Beh<n;io^A0heor$al • Imagery Praclide 

Tfcle following is a fechrtique you con teach the trainees and instmct them to do everyday 
for the next m&B weeks. This activity allows trainees'to rehearse how they want to feel and 
K)w they want to act during the interview. Practicing feeling the way you want to feel as you 
^practice doing what, you want to do facilitates /the elimination jDf cognitive-emotive 
dissonance and speeds cognitive-emotive harmon^and skill formation. 

Page 151 of Workbook 

1. Imagery practice requires you to as vividly as possible imagine yourself seeing, hearing, 
thinking, feeling and doing the things you want in the interview? / 

2. A useful approach to U3e is follow instructions on page 151 of your workbook or develop a 
script of what you want to see, hear, think, feel, and do during the interview and record it on 
tape/ When recording your script really put yourself into the situation. Intensely and 
vr^idly describe in detail me behavior. Then for at least once a day forthenextthreeweeks, 
find a place where you will not be disturtDed. Get very comfortable and relaxed. Turn on 
your recorder and strongly imagineyourself doing the things described on the tape. Really 
see yourself F>erforming your script. ^ . ^ 

" 3. A suggested script to use can be seen on pages 1 54 -1 52 of your wori<book. It is to serve asa 
guide for you developing your own. 

4. Instead of trainees developing their Own scripts, they may utilize the Interviewing Skill 
-Imagery Rehearsal tape provided with the practice. However, encourage trainees to 
develop their own script so,that they may be very specific and can personalize it'more 
than the following general script. , ^ , 

step 2 ' , . ' 

Behavior Rehearsal - Role-Play Practice 

Page 152 of Workbook 

1. A second way to ensure persistent and extensive practice of your skills is via role-play. 

2. You have already (done role-play exercises during this training program, but you need 
• not eliminate this approach Just because the wori<shop portion of this training is coming to 

an end. 

3. You can role-plqy an interview back home and continue to get valuable practice in a safe 
setting. ^ , . 

4. Get someone to role-ploy an interviewee for you as you role-play the inte.rviewer. That 
someone may be your spouse, frienjl, or a co-wori<er. 

5. Develop a specific time when you and your role-play partner can be alone for the period 
of time required to conduct a typical interview. 

6. A technique to be^Zlescribed later (on page 153ofycubirworkbook)called Behavior Review 
will help you. to assess your effectiveness of practicing the skills. Ttie use of BehaviorReview 
is highly recommended because you want to be sure you afe applying the skills correctly 
during your practice sessions. This technique allows ybu to receive this feedback via self- 
monitoring. - ^ ^ ^ \ 
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step 

Behavior Rehearsal • In Vivo Practice 

Page152ofWorl(boolc 

. 1 . A third way to ensure persistent and extensive practice of your skills is in vivo or live practice. 

2. This means actually perfornning the skills during a "real" interview. 

3. You^nay begin this type of practice immediately on your return home oryou might want to 
engage in the type of practice described in steps 1 and 2 for a period of time. 

4* Since most of you are "required" because of your job function to conduct interviews 
regardless of your skill levels, you will probably be doing this type of practice in conjunction 
with steps 1 and/or 2. ^ 

5. However, look upon your next several interviews as being in vivo practice instead of e^cpect- 
ing yourself to be "perfect" at the application of the things you have learned during this 
workshop. Remember you are still learning the skills. You have not developed them fully 
yet. ^ ™ ' ^ 

6. Utilize Behavior Review wittryour in vivo, practice. Monitoring your performance during^ 
these practice sessions is very helpful in achieving levels 5 and 6 of skill development. 
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The Use of Behavior Review with Role-Play, In Vhro PracNce, 
and a Self-Monitoring Program 

Page 153 of Workbook 

1. The following i$ needed for Behavior Review: 

a. Tope Recorder 

b. Microphone ♦ 

'c. Topes - ' 

d. Interview Self-Assessment Devices ~ . 

2. a. Tope recorder, mike, tapes -When practicing your skills via role-ploy or in vivo, record 

each session so that you, can review your performance 'utilizing l^e interview self- 
assessment devices.This will give you the kind of feedback needed to pnoke adjust- 
ments and indicate specSfic skill areas to focus on. 

b. Interview SeK-Assessment Devices • The foilowing forms are used for behavior review 

i. The Systematic Interview Programming SelfAssessment Guide -This is a form 
that^allows you to assess your pre-intervidw behavior. It includes tha<jssessment 
areas of attracting, planning, and structuring activities. 

ii. The information Dissemination Self-Rating Form - This form includes major topics 
which might be introduced during the interview in orderto involve ttie interviewee 
in the fSrocess. Asyou listen lo your taped interview, you can check the topics that 

^ were discussed during the interview as well as your style of disseminating infor- 
mation. This allows you to see what topics were focused on and which ones you 
ignored during theMnterview. 

iii. The Inforqratlon Collection Sel^Rqting Fonn - This form includes topics which 
ore jmportah^to cover during the interview in orderto develop on understanding 
of the interviewee. As you listen to your toped interview, you con check the topics 
that were discussed and assess your collection style. This allows you to see which 
topics were focused on and which ones you ignored. 

iv. The Interaction Techniques Self-Rating Guide - This guide allows you to assess 
your interaction ^tyle Immediately fipllowihg an*interview by evaluating your 
performance in the interview of various behaviors covered during the training 
program. 

V. The Interoction Techniques Classification Form - This form enoblesyou to classify 
each response you make during the interview. As you listen to th^ toped Jnterview, 
you determine what each ofyourmoment-to-rnoment responses is. You'con then 
develop your interview profile with the next form and further analyze your inter- 
action style. 

"•vi. The Interaction Profile Sheet^- This sheet a|l^ yo* to develop your Interaction 
profile based on the results on the Interaction Techniques Classification Form. You 
can then determine your interaction style during your interview 




3. Procedure 

' a. Prior to the interview, as port of your structuring activities, set up a tape recorder to 
record your interview. 

b. If you are to record an actual interview, include as one of your information dissenni- 
nation topics a discussion of the recoi|Jing process and^btain permissioji to nnake 
the recording, i * 1_ 

c. Following the intg^ew (as soon qs possible) rate your perfomnance oh the Systennatic 
Interview Progro^nning Self-Assessnnent Guide and the Interaction Technique 
Self-Rating Guide. Then play the tape and rate your perfomnance on the Information 
Dissemination arid Collection Rating Forms and classify each of your moment-to- 
moment responses using the Interaction Techniques Classification Form. Then 

^ develop your interactiqn profile on the Interaction Profile Sheet. 

d. Compare your performances, where appropriate, with baseline data, your workshop 
performances, and any previous evaluations you mgy have. 



Using Self-Reinforcement tei Facilitate SIcill Devel^ment 

Discuss following with trainees: (Page 154^ workbook) 

1. Ifyoufrequentlyawid doing ttiingsthatyou know wTllinnproveyourperformancebecau ' 
of any number of reasons (e.g., lack of time, no interest) you may want to use the 
following self-management methods to erfcourage yourself to do the necessary practice 
everyday. 

2. Select some activity that you highly enjoy and that you tend to do everyday— such ps 
reading, watching TV, social^tMties, eating some choice food.- eta''*~^ 

3. Use this activitly as a reinforcer or reward by only allowing yourself t© engage ira it offer 
yqu have practiced your skills for that day. Othecwise, no reward. j 

4. You may also select some a ctivity y ou find unpleasant-'such as cleaning the bathtub, 
washing the car, cleaning all the windows in your hfcuse— and penalize yourself by 

. * making yourself perform that activity everyday you do not practice your skills. 

^ 5. Ybu might want to also qfrang€?^^with someone to monitor you and to help you actually 
^rry out the penalties you set fpr .yourself. • • ° - ^ 
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Self-Moniforing Program 

As part qf the continuation of Skill Development training, participants are asked to perform 
the action on page 155 of the workbook. 
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i Trainei's Outline 

U Introductibn To Systematic Interviewing Skills 
A. General tj\troduction ; 
v1. Types et Interviews 

2. ExaViples 
B! Definition of SV^tennatic InterviewinglSkills 

C. Rationale or IrriRprtance of Systennatic Interview Skills 

D. Philosophy of Systennatic Interviewing Skills 

1. The lnformatlor\ Exchange Process 
' 2. Engaging Others^in Interaction 

3. Functions o*f an Interviewer * 

E. Overview of Training Components * 

F. Objectives of Systematic^ Interviewing Skills Training 

II. Systematic Interview Programming 

A. Definition of Systematic Interview Programming 

B. Rationale for Systematic Interview Prograrwning . 

C. Objectives of Systematic Interview Programming 

III Systematic Interview Programming^ Step I - Attracting the Interviewee 

A. Definition of Attracting 

B. Rationale for Attracting x 

C. Objectives Tor Effective Attracting ^ 

D. Guidelines for Effective Attracting 

' E. Defnonstration of Ineffective Attracting 
Exercise 1 

F. Demonstration of Effective Attracting 

Exercise 2 * ^ 

G. Practice Attracting 

1 . Exercfce 3 • ^ * 

2. Exercise 4 y 

H. Summary of Attracting - » 

I. Self-Assessr^ent 

IV. Systematic Interview Programming - Step II - Planning the Interview 

A. Definition of Planning " x • ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

1. GeYieral Deffnition \ * ^ 

2. Types of Objectives 

B. Rationale for Planning - ' * 

C. Guidelines for Effective Planning ^ ' ^ 

D. Demonstration of Ineffective Planning / 
Exercise 1 

E. Demonstration of Etfecfrve Planning 
-Exercise 2 . ^ 

F. Practice Planning / ^ ' . 
A. Exeicise 3 * 

2. Exercise 4 v ' ^ . ^ 

3. Exercises " * * 

G. Summary of PtanninQ 

H. Sel^Ass*essmen^ 



V; Systemctfic Interview Programming - Step I 
A. Definition of Structuring 
Rationale for Structuring 

C. Guidelines for Effective Structuring ^ 

D. Demonstration of Ineffective Structuring 

Exercise 1 

E. Demonstration of Effective Structuring 

Exercise 2 4^ 

F. Demonstration of Ineffective Structuring 

Exercise 3 

G. Demonstration of Effective Structuring ' 

Exercise 4 

H. Practice Structuring 

Exercise 5 
I. Self-Assessment 

J. Summary of Systematic tnterview Programming 

VI. .Information Exchange During the Inteivievy Process 

A. Definition of Information Exchange 

B. Ratioriale for Information Exctiange 

C. ObjeQtives of Informotfen Excharlge 

VII. Information Exchange -StepJ - Information Dissemination 

A. Definition of Information Dissemination 

B. Rationale for Informatton Dissemination 

1. .General Rationale ! 

2. Dr. Faifface Exercise 

C. Objectives of Information Dissemination 

D. Guidelines for'Effecfive Information Dissemination . 

' ' E. Demonstration of Ineffective Information Dissemination 
Exercise 1 *• ' 

F. Demonstration of Effective Inforrriatlon Dissemination 

Exercise 2^ » - 

G. Practice Information Dissemination 

iv Expanding Game Plan ' 
2. Role-Play 

H. Summary of Information Dissemination ' n 

I. Self-Assfessment 

Vin. Integrating the Components 

A. S/stemotic Interview Programming Format 

B. Infofmation Awareness Matrix ' 
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IX. Information Exchange - Step II - Infpmnatlon Collection 
A. Definition of infonfjiation Collection 

.B. Rationale for Ipfomnation CollQCtjon 
' C. Guidelines for Effective Information Collection 

D. Demonstration of Ineffective Information Collection 

Exercise 1 

E. Demonstration of Effective Information Collection 

Exercise 2 ^ ^ 

F. Practice Information Collection 

1. Developing Information Collection Topic Ar^s 

2. Expanding Game Plan 

3. Role-Play ^ 

G. Summary of Information Collection 

H. Self-Assessment • 

X. integrating the^Components 

A. Systematic Interview Programming Format , 

B. Information Awareness Matrix ^ \ 

XI. Exchanging Information Via Non-Verbal Intefaction Techni^ues^ 

A. Definition of Non-VertxaMnterdction Techniques 

B. Rationale for j^lon-Verbal Interaction Techniques 

C. Objectives of Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques 

XII. Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques - Step I - Positioning 
A. Definition of Positioning 

• /B. Rationale for Positioning 1. 

C. Objectives of Positioning/ 

D. Guidelines for Effective Positioning 

E. Demonstration of Ineffective Positioning " 

F. Results of Ineffective Positioning 

, G. Demonstration of Effective Positioning 
^ H. Results of Effective Positioning 
I, Practice Positioning 

1. DiscrirTMnation Exercise 

2, Role-Play* v. 
s J, Summary of Positioning 

XML Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques - Step II - Observing- 
A. Definition of Observing 
\B. Rationale for Observiag 

C. Objectives of Obserying^ — - 

D, Guidelines for Effective Observing . , " 
E^ DerTK)nstration of Ineffective Observing fi 

^Exercise .1 ^ ' 

F. Demonstration of Effective Observing y 
Exercise 2 . ^. ^ 

G. Practice Observing 

1 . Discrimination - Exercise 3 ^ ^ ■ 

2. Observing the Trainer - Exercise 4 

3. Role-Play - Exercise 5 

H. Summary of Observing 
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XIV. Non-Vertxal Interaction Tectiniques - Step III - Listening 

A. Definition of Listening 

B. Rationale for Listening ^ 

C. Objectives of Wstening 

D. Guidelines for Effective Listening 

E. Demonstration of Ineffective Listening 

Exercise 1 . * ' 

F. Demonstration of Ineffective Listening 

Exercise 2 

G. Practice Listening 

K. Summary of Listening " 

XV. Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques - Step IV -'Organizing 

A. Definition of Organizing 

B Rationale for Organizing ^ . 

C Objectives of Organizing -> 

D. Guidelines for Effective Organizing 

E. Demonstration of Ineffective Organizing 

Exercise 1 

F. Demonstration of Effective Organizing ^ 

Exercise 2 

G. Practice Organizing * . 
M. Summary of Organizing 

XVL Nummary of Non-Verbal Interaction Techniques 

' A. Points to Make ^ 

B. Self-Assessment 

XVII. Integrating the Components ^ ^ 

A. Systematic Interview Programming Format* 

B. Jnformation Awarene^ Matrix 

XVIIK Exchanging Information Via Verbal Resporrcling ^ 
^ Definition of Verbal Interaction Techniques 
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XIX. Vertxil Interaction Tectiniques - Step I - Moment-to-Moment Responses 

A. Definition of Moment-to-Moment Responses 

B. Rationale for MOment-to-Moment Responses 

C. The Continue Response 

1. Definition of the Continue Response 

2. Rationale for the^ Continue Response 

3. Uses of the Continue Responses 

D. The Restrictedy^ocus Response 

1. Definition of the Restricted-Focus Response 

2. Rationale for the Restricted-Focus Resporlse 

3. Uses of the Restricted-Focus Response 

E. The Exploratory-Focus Response 

1. Definition of the Exploratory-Focus Response 

2. Rationale for the Exploratory-Focus Response 

3. Uses of the Exploratory-Focus Response 

F. The Check Response 

1. Definition of the Cha(:k Response 

2. Rationole for the Oneck Response 

3. Uses of the Checll Responses. 
G. The Declarative Response 

1. Definition of the Declarative Response ' / ^ 

2. Rationale for the Declarative Response 

■ 3. Uses of the Declarative Response * ^ 
. H. The Self-Expressive Response 

1. Definition of the Self-Expressive Response 

2. Rationale for the Self-Expressive Response 

3. llses of the Self-Expressive Response 
I. The Interpretive Response 

\\. DefirSition of the Ihterpretive Response 

2. Rationale for the Interpretive Response 

3. Uses of the Interpretive Response 
J. Discrimination Exercises 

1. Written 

2. Tape 
. -3. Role-Ploy 

K. Guidelines for the Effective Use of Moment-to-Monnent Responses 
L Summary of Moment-to-Moment Responses 
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XX. Vertxil Interaction Techniques - Step 11 - RjBsponse Styles 

A. Definitron of Response Styles 

B. , Rptlonole for Response Styles 

C. Objectives of Response Styles f 

D. Interaction Style - Exercise 1 ^ . 

E. The Listener 

1. Definition of the Listener * 

2. Demonstration of the Listener 

3. Discusslorr of the Listener 

4. Effect of the Listener's ajbproacti on the Interviewee and the Interview ProcQs^ 
The Interrogator 

1. Definition of the Interrogator 

2. Demonstration of the Interrogator - 

3. Discussion of the Interrogator 

4. Effect of the Interrogator's approach on the Interviewee and the Interview Process 

G. The Explorer 

1. Definition of the Explorer 

2. Demonstration of the Explorer ^ 
. 3. Discussion of the Explorer 

4. Effect of the Explorer's approach on the Interviewee and the Interview Process 

H. The (Reflector 

1 . Definition of the Reflector * , . 

2. Demonstration of the Reflector 

3. Discussion of the Reflector . ' 

"\ "4. Effect of the Reflector's approach on the Interviewee and the Interview Process 
f. The Informer ' 

1. Definition of the Informer 

2. Demonstration of the Informer 

3. Discussion of the Informer , 

4. Effect of the Informer's approach on the Interviewee and the Interview Process 
J. The Self-Expresser 

1. Definition of the Self-Expresser 

2. Demonstration of the Sel^Expresser 

3. Discussion of the Self-Expresser 

4. Effect dftheSelf-Expresser's approach on the Interviewee and the Interview Process 
K. The Interpreter 

1. Definition of the Interpreter 

2. Demoristrotlon of the Interpreter 

3. Discussion of the Interpreter 

4. Effect of theylnterptetef's approach on the Interviewee and \he Interview Process 
L. Guidelines for a Focilitative Response Styte ^ ^ 

, M.' Summary of Interaction Styles 
N. Demonstration of a Facilitotive St0e 
O. Results. of a Facilitotive Styte *^ 
P. Practice Response Stytes^ 

1. Imogeiy 

2. Rote-Play 
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XXI. Integrating the Components 

A Systematic Interview Programming Format 
B Information Awareness Matrix 

XXII. . Where To Now 

A. Skill Assessment 

B. Attitude Assessment 

C. Skill -Devdlopment , 

1 Introduction 

2 Stages of Skill Development 

3 Overcoming Cognitiye-Emotive Dissonance 

4 Persistent and Extensive Practice 

i Imagery 
. ii Role-Plqy 
ill In Vivo " , 
5- The Use of Behavior Review 
6 The Use of Self-Reinforcement . 
1, Self-Monitoring Program 
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